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SIMEON PEASE CHENEY. 


‘*Wuy, Mr. Cheney’s vigorous style 
as a writer gave me the impression that 
he was a young man!” Thus exclaimed 
a lady on learning that the — of 
this sketch had attained the “Venerable 
age of three score and ten when his pa- 
pers on Bird Music were written. These 
appeared last year in the Century Mag- 
azine, and as they attracted much at- 
tention both in this country and in Eng- 
land, some information concerning their 
author may be of interest to the many 
who read them. 

The writer had the privilege and pleas- 
ure of meeting Professor Cheney last 
summer at Lexington, Mass., and of 
hearing him lecture before the Normal 
Music School then in session there. 

Mr. Cheney was tall, erect, and of 
majestic bearing. Indeed, time had been 
wonderfully lenient with him ; for al- 
though his abundant hair and long 
beard were snowy white there were but 
few lines on his fresh countenance, and 
no quavers in his strong, resonant voice. 

A broad, full forehead, overhanging 
brows, piercing blue eyes and an aqu- 
line nose indicated the strength and 
power of his nature. Yet that the stern- 
ness which seemed to dominate in his 
features was equalled by a vein of sym- 
pathy deep and tender was evident from 
the enthusiasm and indignation with 
which he espoused the cause of the 
birds. In truth it was partly from a de- 
sire to arouse an interest in nature’s frail, 
sweet musicians which might be a means 
of preventing their wholesale slaughter, 
that his papers on their songs were 
written. 

Professor Cheney was born in Mere- 
dith, New Hampshire, in 1818. His 
birthplace was close by that beautiful 
lake Winnipisauke. He had a right to 
his stalwart physique and strong char- 
acter, having come from genuine old 
New England stock. He was a lineal de- 
scendant of Hannah Dunstan, that he- 
roic woman famous in history for hav- 


ing killed and scalped the ten Indians 
who had captured her and her baby two 
weeks old, murdering the latter at her 
own door. 

His father, Elder Moses Cheney, a 
Baptist minister, was a prominent and 
popular preacher in New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts for half a 
century. He was throughout his life 
noted equally for his rare natural gifts 
as an orator, and his fine tenor voice. 
His wife was also a sweet singer, and 
every one of their nine children sang al- 
most from the cradle. Mr. Cheney says : 
‘*My father and mother with their five 
boys and four girls formed a sublime 
choir, such as I have never~heard 
since.” 

Four of the brothers and one sister be- 
came teachers of music. In the fall of 
1845 they appeared in the City of New 
York as the ‘‘ Cheney Family ” of con- 
cert singers. The four brothers formed 
an admirablequartette, of which Simeon 
was the leader. He and his sister while 
preparing in New York for concert sing- 
ing twice sustained important parts in 
oratorio. The ‘‘ Cheney Family ” trav- 
eled through New York State and New 
England, and wherever they appeared 
were well received. At the end of a 
year, however they disbanded and re- 
turned to music teaching. 

Within the next two years, while con- 
ducting singing schools in Western New 
York, Mr. Cheney met the lady who 
afterwards became his wife. In 1847 
they went to Vermont and settled in 
Bennington County. 

In 1860 Mrs. Cheney died, leaving her 
husband with two sons—John Vance 
and Albert Baker. The former is now 
Librarian of the Free Public Library of 
San Francisco. He is a popular verse 
writer and has published two volumes of 
poems—‘‘ Thistle Drift” and ‘‘ Wood 
Blossoms.” Albert Baker Cheney is a 
popular and successful teacher of the 
voice and pianoforte in Rutland, Vt. 
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Dr. C. W. Emerson, President of the 
Monroe College of Oratory, who is con- 
sidered high authority in such matters, 
boldly declares him to be ‘‘ without an 
equal in this country as a vocal tezch- 
er.” 

“My life,” said the subject of this 
paper, ‘‘ has been that of acountry sing- 
ing master.” He taughtsinging schools 
forty-eight years, the greater part of 
the time in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, although he spent several yearsin 
Western New York and three in Cali- 
fornia. In the last mentioned State he 
taught classes in twenty different towns, 
in every one of which he found one, and 
in some places two or three of his East- 
ern pupils. He also taught one year in 
Milwaukee and other towns in Wiscon- 
sin. 

While in California Mr. Cheney be- 
came impressed that the time had come 
for him to make a singing book. He 
had a vision, as it were, of the style and 
form of it, which he immediately set 
about materializing. He never relaxed 
his labors day nor night until his book 
was completed, when it was published 
by White, Smith & Co., of Boston. 

Besides being an admirable collection 
of songs, quartettes and choruses, sacred 
and secular, it contains more biographi- 
cal matter and general information upon 
the rise and progress of sacred music 
in America than all other singing books 
published. Some of its musical num- 
bers are compositions by Mr. Cheney, 
which entitle him to no mean rank 
among our native composers. 

Although always interested in bird 
music Mr. Cheney did not begin to make 
it a special study until five or six years 
ago. He found the subject so interest- 
ing that he conceived the idea of copy- 
ing the songs of all the New England 
singing birds, an idea which he was able 
to carry successfully out. The fruits of 
his labors in this field, in which he is 
the pioneer, will soon be given to the 
public in asmall volume treating of the 
music of natureand making a specialty 


of bird singing. This unique work will 
undoubtedly receive a cordial welcome 
from all lovers of birds and their music, 
while it is likely to awaken an interest in 
many who have heretofore paid little or 
no attention to the subject. -That it will 
treat the matter in an attractive manner 
those who have read Prof. Cheney’s pa- 
pers or have heard him !ecture are as- 
sured, as his style of imparting informa- 
tion 1s crisp, terse, original and attrac- 
tive. 

Few menof Mr. Cheney’s years would 
have attempted this arduous undertak- 
ing, even with the assistance of so able 
and patient co-laborer as the present Mrs. 
Cherey has proved herself to be. The 
difficulties attending it were numerous 
and perplexing. In the first place our 
bird-singing season is brief. In May and 
June it is at its height. In July the 
music begins to dwindle and in August 
is almost unheard. Then, too, in no 
one locality are all the singers to be 
found ; and when one long sought for is 
discovered it may not sing, or may the 
next moment fly from sight and hearing. 
Even if he warble his song, many repe— 
titions of it may be required to produce 
accuracy, for if the songster be heard 
again tomorrow his lay may differ 
widely from the one he sang before. 

Mr. Cheney said that in all his toil he 
received no assistance from ornitholo- 
gists. So far as he knew, none of them, 
except the late Wilson Flagg, while 
treating of birds otherwise with thor- 
oughness and accuracy, touch upon this 
important point. Even able critics, he 
continues, are in doubt as to what stuff 
bird-music is made of; while the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, M. A., of England, in 
his book, ‘‘Music and Morals,” says, 
‘“*There is no music in uature, neither 
melody nor harmony.” ‘‘If,” affirms 
Mr. Cheney, ‘‘ melody is a succession of 
sounds differing in pitch and length,” 
and harmony is a combination of melo- 
dies, bird songs wust be music, or where 
shall we find it? They are condensed, 
boiled down melodies, but hold all we 
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know of melody, and more, too, in the 
most exquisite forms. Mice, frogs, and 
toads sing, and the grass is full of little 
musicians. So far from there being no 
music in nature, *‘ its songs never cease.” 
Dr. Emerson says, ‘‘ ‘ Music is the cen- 
tral idea of creation.’’’ Prof. Cheney, 
to quote from his lecture, held that ‘‘all 
animated beings have some ability, vocal 
or instrumental, for making sounds,” 


of all the monsters of both land and 
water, the voices of all animated beings, 
and inanimate things, forced them 
through her grand music crucible, and 
gave the essence to the birds.” 

After great research and extensive 
observation Prof. Cheney concluded 
that ‘* bird-music is very largely a mat- 
ter of education, and it is by no means 
certain that it has yet reached its perfee- 
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IMPROVISATION OF CHEWINK RESEMBLING “ROCK OF AGES.” 


He believed that ‘‘ birds were evolved, 
being first immense uncouth bodies, 
perched on two long, striding legs, with 
voices to match those of many waters, 
or the roar of tempests;” that ‘‘ they 
were supposed to have had different 
notes, and to have learned from one 
another; that ‘nature, it would seem, 
finally gathered all of the hoarse thun- 
derings of the elements, the bellowing 


tion.” Bird-songs, he asserted, are not, 
as generally supposed, stereotyped, and 
cites the songs of various birds as proof. 
*“Who,” asked Mr. Cheney, and with 
truth, ‘‘can listen to any singing bird 
half a minute without hearing some- 
thing inimitable and indescribable? 
Who would dare attempt a description 
of those delicate tremors that occur in 
the song of the meadow lark and some 
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other birds, the graceful slidings, shad- 
ings, and tremblings of the tones of the 
thrushes? But these are not the sum 
and substance of bird-music. These 
truly superhuman ornaments are not in 
the way of our comprehending what 
they do sing that is common with our 
own music. 

The songs of many of the birds 
may be detected by a quick ear as 
readily as the melodies of Ortonville or 
Rock of Ages.” 

Mr. Cheney was convinced that 
‘‘all the intervals of the musical 
scales now in vogue are to be found 
in the bird music.” As his theo- 
ries and conclusions are the result of 
close ‘nvestigation, they would seem to 
be worthy of serious attention. He cer- 
tainly proved the fact that he set out to 
establish ; namely, ‘‘that birds, which 
are acknowledged to be the most won- 
derful creatures of nature, are more 
wonderful as musicians than in any 
other sense, and that their music is made 


up of the same intervals that we use of 
both major and minor scales.” 

It is to be hoped that the interesting, 
nay, fascinating vein of knowledge dis- 
covered by Mr. Cheney will not soon be 
abandoned. 

Copies of a few bird songs, kindly 
furnished by Professor Cheney, are 
given to illustrate the character of his 
study. 

* + * * 

Shortly after the above was wriiten 
the author received the sad intelligence 
of Prof. Cheney’s death. ‘‘My dear 
husband,” writes Mrs. Cheney, ‘‘ passed 
from this life May 10, after a short ill- 
ness. The purest and best of men, he 
died very peacefully at last.” 

‘*His MS. for his book on Bird- Music 
is in the hands of the publisher, and will 
oe published soon with illustrations. I 
am glad that this work, to which he has 
given so much of his heart and brain, is 
to be given to the world.” 

MARIE MERRICK, 





A LEAF OF PERSONAL HISTORY. 


\ \ 7 HEN I was a lad of about 14 or 

15, a travelling phrenologist 
made his appearance in the neighbor- 
hood and lectured in the rural school- 
house nights, while by day he ‘‘felt”’ 
the people's heads at his lodgings for so 
much per caput. Unlike many itiner- 
ants of those days, this man was of gen- 
uine quality, being thoroughly versed 
in mentai science, so far as it was then 
practically a science, expert in discern- 
ing and delineating character, and well 
read in cognate subjects. 

For a country boy on a farm the wri- 
ter was a studious and thoughtful speci- 
men; but being naturally skeptical he 
took no stock in the phrenologist’s sys- 
tem, then commonly termed, ‘‘ bump- 
ology.” So, while the rest of the family 
went to hear the lecture, and maybe get 
their ‘‘ heads felt,” he stayed at home to 
keep the house. But they returned full 
of interest and even enthusiasm, es- 


pecially my mother, who, by the way, 
was a woman of breadth and strength of 
mind, and a natural physiognomist, 
having a rare insight into human nature 
in general and individual character in 


particular. The phrenologist had exam- 
ined publicly the heads of neigbors well 
known to her, and described their pecu- 
liarities and prominent traits so accu- 
rately as to carry conviction and estab- 
lish his ability either as a ‘‘ fortune- 
teller” or ‘‘ bumpologist,” just as the 
average countryman looked at the 
matter. At any rate the verdict of our 
folks was that there was truth in that 
new science, and as 1 had the fullest 
confidence in my mother’s judgment I 
found my incredulity giving way before 
such facts and testimony. I decided, 
however, to investigate for myself, and, 
accordingly, proceeded to interview the 
phrenologist. Of course, like nearly 
everybody else, I knew myself ‘‘like a 
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book,” and naturally thought if his 
science was true and the claims made 
for him well founded, he, too, would 
read me like a book. 

Well, he did read me, even to the 
**true inwardness”, and I came away 
from his presence a wiser (not man, but) 
boy, and profoundly impressed with the 
fact that there were indeed more things 
in heaven and earth than had ever been 
dreamed of in my juvenile philosophy. 
I was convinced cf one wonderful fact, 
viz.: that either by science or some occult 
power this man was able to divine hu- 
man parts and expose both the weakness 
and strength of the subject before him. 

That day was, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of my life. It was an epoch—a 
turning point—youngas Iwas. Witha 
mental-motive temperament, and a con- 
stitution not strong, there was a constant 
tendency to overdo and exhaust the 
nervous and vital energies; and the con- 
sequence was a very unsatisfactory de- 
My 


velopment of health and strength. 
good friend, the phrenologist, perceived 
all this and fortunately supplemented 
his remarkably accurate delineation— 
both physical and mental—with certain 
invaluable advice, to which I to day 
probably owe my health, strength, and 


even life. Among other things he said : 
**You are so much inclined to use up 
your strength and vitality faster than 
the vital system can supply it, except 
under very favorable conditions, that 
you will probably never reach adult age, 
unless you live hygienically, follow an 
outdoor occupation, and generally obey 
the laws of health.” 

I thank fortune—or fate—or what- 
ever governs the world, that I had sense 
enough to take that advice, and resolu- 
tion enough to follow it. My first ques 
tion was, ‘‘ What course shall I take to 
that end.” In reply to this he wrote on 
the back of the chart, or summary, he 
had given me, the titles of a few books 
and said ‘‘Get these and read them, 
and then you will know for yourself 
what todo.” Two of those books were, 


George Combe's ‘‘Constitution of Man,” 
and Dr. Andrew Combe’s ‘ Principles 
of Physiology.” I sought the books in 
vain here, but finally obtained them by 
sending to the store of Fowler & Wells, 
New York. 

I read these books carefully, and sub- 
sequently went through Graham, Trall 
and others. I altered my habits of life 
all through, where the conditions of 
health required it, and got myself as 
nearly as possible in accord with the in- 
exorable requirements of Nature. But 
I must confess this was up hill work. 
Some of my so-called ‘‘ notions” were 
laughed at, and the neighbors said I was 
surely ‘‘a little off’ in my mind. But 
there was evidently a ‘‘ method in the 
madness,” for I very soon began to im- 
prove in health and grow in strength. 
Even at home I had opposition to the 
‘*new fangled notions,” but my good 
mother was on my side, and she was a 
tower of moral strength to me. My 
brothers all died prematurely, and I 
alone survived, though inferior in con- 
stitution or vital stamina to most of 
them. 

By the knowledge thus gained in 
youth, I have, in the face of constitu- 
tional predispositions, managed to pre- 
serve and maintain uniformly good 
health up to the present period of life, 
with the exception of illness on two oc- 
casions brought on by over work and 
deficient sleep. In these—one of which 
was very serious—I was my own physi- 
cian, or rather Nature, kindly assisted, 
was my physician, and I fully recovered 
without a particle of medicine which I 
have let entirely and severely alone for 
upward of 30 years. For the past 25 
years I have taken but two meals per 
day without nibbling, or lunches of any 
kind between them. While I would not 
advise everybody to adopt the two meal 
system, I do think that a large number 
of people—especially those of sedentary 
and indoor occupations—would be much 
better off physically and mentally on 
two meals than three or more. Bad eat- 
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ing, both in quantity and quality, is the 
cause of very much sickness and misery 
—of very much mentai weakness and 
moral perversity. 

This is an age of agitation, of unrest, 
of reforms— projected and actual—moral 
reforms and social reforms. But they 
are mostly worked from the wrong end, 
and hence the failures. True and suc- 
cessful reformation must begin with the 
individual. It has its roots in the eating, 
and drinking, and dressing, and sleep- 
ing, and working, of every-day life. 
Teach the embryo citizen how /o live 


aright and then you have rightly begun 
the great work of moral and social re- 
formation and regeneration. 

First, ‘‘know thyself.” Then know 
the conditions of physical health, of 
mental and moral health, and adjust 
yourself as well as may be to that en- 
vironment of nature and circumstances 
with which you find: yourself surround- 
ed. This knowledge, and this action of 
adjustment on the part of the individ- 
ual, are at the root of all genuine re- 
form —of all enduring progress. 

Selby, Ont. ALLEN PRINGLE. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.--No. 


34. 


ABDUL HAMID—SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


A LITTLE talk about matters Oriental 
comes easy in warm weather, and we 
are not aware that our interest, however 
lively it may be, renders the action of 
the sudiparous glands any more liberal 
than common. The psychologist will 


probably say that when our attention is 
fully occupied by an interesting subject 
we are not likely to notice so simple a 


cutaneous state as a little additional 
perspiration which the collateral sugges- 
tion of a warmer climate might have in- 
duced. At any rate, it is not out of 
place to glance across the ocean and 
across Europe to that country which for 
so many years has held the key of the 
Eastern question. 

If we were to believe half that is told 
of Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, we 
should figure to ourselves a man of re- 
markable virtues and an exceptional 
mind. A very model, indeed, fit for the 
imitation of most Christian sovereigns 
and rulers. We are told by one writer 
that his life has little or nothing of that 
romantic setting we are so fond of at- 
trituting to the Oriental prince, and 
doubtless when most of us come to con- 
sider it in detail we will confess to dis- 
appointment and really regret that the 
cold civilization of Western Europe has 
made such changes with social and po- 
litical affairs in the East. Abdul has 


only four legal wives, ‘“‘to none of 
whom does he show special favor.” He 
is bound, however, by the law and cus- 
tom of his race to take care of 300 other 
wives, each of whom has four eunuchs 
and six female servants to wait upon 
her, besides a full establishment of 
horses, carriages and grooms. We are 
told that if the Sultan were to cashier 
his whole female establishment he would 
certainly be deposed or murdered. He 
has to keep on marrying in order to 
save his life. Six thousand persons are 
fed daily at the Dolma Bagtche Palace, 
twenty men are keptconstantly buying 
fish for the Palace, and forty others have 
to carry in the fish that are bought. Ten 
tous of fish a week are eaten, and nearly 
nine tons of bread a day, one ton of rice, 
600 pounds of sugar and other things in 
proportion. Think of such a ‘‘ domes- 
tic” establishment ! 

Abdul Hamid gets up early. His toilet 
does not detain him long; indeed, it 
might detain him longer according to 
European codes. When dressed he at 
once devotes himself to recite the pre- 
scribed prayers, after which he drinks a 
cup of black coffee, and soon after 
that begins to smoke cigarettes, a pas- 
time that he continues all day almost 
without intermission, for he is an ardent 
smoker. Breakfast ended, he arranges 
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family affairs when these require his at- 
tention, as is almost always the case 
with so large a family, and of such 
varied ages and needs. This done he 
quits the harem and goes into the selam- 
lik. Here he receives the reports con- 
cerning Court affairs. Toward ten 
o'clock his Court secretary and chief 
dignitaries appear, bearing the day’s 
despatches and reports. These handed 
in, the Sultan seats himself on a sofa 
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with these documents on his right, on 
his left a pile of Turkish newspapers and 
extracts from the European press, trans- 
lated into Turkish for his benefit by a 
translation bureau specially appointed 
to thatend. His lunch, which follows 
the despatch of this business, is most 
simple—a little meat, a fair amount of 
vegetables. The meal ended, he takes 
a walk in the park or rows in a little 
boat upon one of the lakes it incloses, 
always accompanied by a chamberlain 


or some high dignitary. After taking 
two hours exercise in the air he returns 
to his sitting-rooms, where he holds an 
open reception, or else presides over 
some committee meeting. An hour or 
two before sunset he once more goes out 
to walk. His dinner is as simple as his 
lunch. His favorite food is pillaffe, 
sweets, and a very little meat. He never 
touches spirituous; liquors, in due obe- 
dience tothe commands of the Prophet, 
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but he drinks large quantities of sherbet: 
and eats a great dealofice cream. Din- 
ner and digestion over he receives com- 
pany in the selamlik, or he retires into 
the harem, where his daughters play 
and sing to him. He himself on these 
occasions will often seat himself at the 
piano, an iustrument he plays fairly 
well. For painting—for the fine arts in 
general, he has no taste. His women, 
too, find him very cold, but he is de- 
voted to his children, and also much at- 
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tached to all the members of his family. 
Thus we see that for a Sultan, Abdul’s 
life ‘‘breaks the record” completely of 
his long ancestral line, and were it not 
for the cigarettes would indeed be quite 
commendable. There is much of the 
racial type of mentality shown in the 
face and form. He looks a little apa- 
thetic, probably because of the narcotic 
effect of the tobacco he is almost con- 
stantly burning. The perceptive intel- 
lect is marked, and he should be known 
for good capacity in observation, and 
good practical judgment. The fullness 
apparent in the centre of the forehead 
shows power of attention and memory 
of details. His constitutional vigor does 
not appear to be of a high grade, as 
there are suggestions of digestive weak- 
ness, and incompetent oxidation of the 
blood. We should not wonder if there 
were symptoms of heart disturbance 
pointing to his inveterate tobacco habit 
as a leading cause. 


In appearance he is of medium height, 
well proportioned. His beard,cut intoa 
slightpoint, is black, so are his hair and 
eyes. The latter are tender in expression, 
but also penetrating, and he looks his 
visitors full in the face with a scrutiny 


that seems to read their thoughts. What 
destroys the pleasant first impression 
made by these eyes is the constant look 
of uneasiness in them, and the fact is 
the Sultan experiences the truth of the 
old proverb, ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears the crown.” EDITOR. 





WHILE WE ONLY SEEK FOR 
FLOWERS. 


We’LL find no fruits substantial while we only 
seek for flowers, 

This truth did struggle to me long ago in 
youthful hours, 

When | thoughtlessly would wander o’er the 
fields of joy and light, 

Only taking blossoms with me when return- 
ing home at night. 

Fruits substantial hung above me, just beyond 
my careless hand, 

But the strength required to pluck them I 
could never quite command, 


But I’d turn my head in rapture to the flowers 
that lay below, 

Handfuls of them would [ gather, and away 
would laughing go. 

Fruits of knowledge, such as grammar, I would 
never strive to win, 

Toiling up to mathematics I would ne’er the 
task begin; 

Fruits of history and language grew upon a 
tree too high, . 

I'd admire them from a distance, but to reach 
them wouldn’t try. 

Others [ would see uptoiling —smiling, happy 
as they went ; 

Oft it grieved me that I lingered in a sluggard’s 
base content. 

Then I'd turn to dreams and fancies that 
would lead me far away 

Through the fields of joy and laughter, fields 
of never ending play; 

Till the passing years informed me, with a 
crushing pain for once, 

That I slept within the regions of the pitied, 
hopeless dunce. 

Then this truth came strong upon me, and 
aroused my sleeping powers: 

We will find no fruits substantial while we 
only seek for flowers. 

JAMES NOEL JOHNSON. 





NEW LEADERS are rising still in art, 
science and medicine everywhere. A 
brilliant and popular editor sits in his 
chair sending forth to the masses, the 
thought of to-day and the thought of 
yesterday, pages that every evening sees 
die, and every morning sees revive. 
Fire, wind, and water multiply and 
spread them abroad—from town to 
town, from kingdom to kingdom. So- 
far may shine one man’s soul, beaming 
in one man’s face; with his own torch 
everywhere rekindled he may lead to 
revolution in censorship, custom houses, 
prisons, and police, and outreach the 
majesty and power of royalty itself... 
The world wants to see the pictured 
faces of its great men, and everywhere 
we buy them and borrow them, and 
treasure them, and frame them, and 
how far we go to see the real living, 
noble face. How often we bend over 
the casket to look upon its sublimity in 
death. M. 
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STUDIES FROM LAVATER, 
THE MOUTH AND CHIN. 


HE mouth most and best expresses 

the emotions of the mind. ‘‘ How 

full of character is the mouth,” says 
Lavater, ‘‘whether at rest or speak- 
ing, by its infinite motions! Who can 
express its eloquence even when silent? 
The forehead shows what a man is by 
nature or what he may become, but 
when you wish to know what a man 
actually is, look at the motionless closed 
mouth.” Most that makes one man’s 
face nobler or uglier than another, is 
expression, and most of the expres- 
sional muscles centre or concentre in 
the mouth. The Risorius, or laughing 
muscle, opens and wreathes the lips 
with mirth. The Orbicularis muscle 
firmly or gently closes the lips, its tracing 


TYPES OF MOUTH AND CHIN. 


fibres surrounding the mouth and giving 
delicate fullness or sensual grossness to 
this most expressive feature of the face. 
The Triangularis and Levator, the Quad- 
ratus and Buccinnator, with the other 
wonderfully working muscles of the 
mouth give to the lips their curving and 
caressing, their pouting and pursing, 
their primming and pretending, their 
praying and pleading, their questioning 
and quivering. 

The mouth is the chief seat of 
courage and cowardice, strength and 
weakness, magnanimity and meanness. 
Here first are seen triumph and tribu- 
lation, terror and temptation. We can 
not change the form or curve of eye or 


nose, but character, care and culture 
will change and improve the mouth and 
give it beauty and expression. Every 
mouth is a history. 

A noble life will reveal itself in the 
mouth. A worthless life will show 
itself in the truth-telling lines and 
curves of the never to be mistaken lips. 
We all can and do change the expression 
of the mouth. How much the silent 
mouth can say. It can cheer, inspire, 
repress, depress, dishearten. The mouth 
keeps pace withthe mind growth. Year 
by year of toils, struggles, triumphs, 
gives added firmness, dignity and sweet- 
ness to the mouth. More than every 
other feature, I think, the mouth 


expresses serenity, endurance and the 


HIGHER FORMS. 


most beautiful of all traits—resignation. 

Years of devotion to others’ happi- 
ness will give the mouth a growing 
beauty and nobility of expression. I 
have seen in a face outlasting nearly a 
century of time with a brow seamed with 
sorrow and eyes faded with tears, a still 
beautiful and expressive mouth. No 
face can be beautiful or agreeable with 
an ugly mouth; no face can be very 
plain with a beautiful or well-propor- 
tioned mouth. We associate some idea 
of beauty with the face of every eloquent 
man who has spoken to us words of 
cheer or inspiration. 

“‘The wisest and best men,” says 
Lavater, ‘‘ have well-proportioned under 
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and upper lips evenly developed and 
full. Every eloquent man has lips at 
least moderately full. Large mouths 
indicate more character than small 
ones, but very large lips always denote 
a gross, sensual, and sometimes a stupid 
or wicked person. A calm, uncontracted, 
unconstrained mouth with well propor- 
tioned lips, with a mild, tender, easily 
movable, finely lined, not too sharply 
pointed forehead, should be revered as 
sacred. A mild, overhanging upper lip 
generally signifies goodness. Well- 
defined, large and proportionate lips, 
the middle line of which is equally 
serpentine on both sides and easy to be 
drawn, are never seen in a bad or 
common countenance.” 

There are many good persons with 
projecting under lips, but they have 
more of a cold fidelity to goodness than 
an ardent love for it. A naturally 
closed mouth, not sharpened, nor af- 
fected, denotes courage and fortitude. 
The open mouth alwayscloses where cour- 
age is indispensable. ‘‘ In moments when 
great determination is required, how 
firmly we see the lips close. A mouth 
slightly open shows a frank, outspoken 
nature.” We see this in some very 
noble, lovable faces, like that of Queen 
Victoria. ‘‘A straight middle line of the 
mouth isasign of strength and hardness. 
Lips very thin, a little more than a line, 
show coldness and quiet, yet industry, 
precision and order. These very thin 
lips drawn upward at the end show 
vanity, pretension, affectation, and often 
deliberate malice.” 

‘‘When the ends of the lips sink con- 
spicuously and obliquely downward 
there is little love in the heart and no 
reverence on the lips. In every scornful, 
contemptuous glance, we notice the 
oblique depressions of the ends of the 
lips. When the under lip and teeth 
project horizontally, we find stupidity, 
rudeness, malignity or avarice, always 
one of the traits, often all.” 

Perhaps, unconsciously, we judge of 
character more by the mouth than all of 


the other features—but eyes and mouth 
in harmonious faces match each other 
and sometimes make a very plain or 
peculiar nose appear very well. The eye 
smiles above it, the mouth smiles beneath 
it. How many faces we see and admire 
with beautiful eyes and mouth, and a 
rugged nose between, whose quaint 
individuality we really like in its 
harmonious surroundings. 

The courtesy and cordiality of greeting 
is shown first in the welcoming, genial, 
silent mouth. Before a word is spoken 
the soul rallies and centers there. When 
the tongue prevaricates, dissimulates, the 
silent lips, when unobserved, may tell 
the truth. ‘A collection of the motions 
of a single countenance, particularly the 
mouth,” says Lavater, ‘*‘ would provide 


Vicious. IMBECILE. 


a history of the human heart and demon- 
strate what an arrogant thing the 
unformed heart is, and the perfection it is 
capable of from the efforts of reason and 
experience.” The portrait of one face 
taken every year from babyhood to 
mature age would be a gallery of most 
expressive pictures, showing the growth 
or determination of character most seen 
in the mouth. 

Lips show refinement or coarseness of 
taste. ‘‘ The sense of touch is represented 
in the human face chiefly by the lips. 
They touch the food before communi- 
cated by the teeth and tasted by the 
tongue. The mouth in inferior animals 
takes the place of our fingers and seems 
to be the sole organ of touch. We see 
little, and grown, people, too, smacking 
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the lips with great delight in the appre- 
ciation of some delicious morsel, some 
delicate flavor. The lips are the repre- 
sentatives of taste, perceiving the sweet 
or bitter, the rough or smooth, before 
the tongue touches or decides upon it. 
The French have a very sensitive and 
refined taste for delicacies, and they 
have very fine lips, many ot them. 
Physiognomists tell us that lips gently 
held in or drawn backward toward the 
angles give an expression of coolness, 
self-control, and precision. This shows 
correctness and precision of speech, 
manner, and business transactions. We 





STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 
see this in grammarians and lexicograph- 


ers, often in teachers. ‘*There are,” 
says Dr. Redfield, ‘‘ eight distinct signs 
of character in the breadth of the 
round muscles surrounding the mouth, 
and giving perpendicular length to the 
lips. The length of the white part of the 
upper lip in the centre shows concen- 
tration,” and the power of observing 
minutely and persistently life’s least little 
things. In Lavater’s own face we see 
very plainly this sign of power; the 
length of the upper lip, on each side of 
this central white part shows compre- 
hension, the power of taking broad 





views of things. We find that great 
painters have a length of upper lip just 
below the opening of the nostrils ; this 
shows a power of application, of patient 
and continuous labor. In the length or 
fullness of different parts of the lower 
lip we find the love of traveling, the love 
of home, the love of country, the love 
of man, or philanthropy. This last 
trait was seen in the fullness of the 
lower lip at the angle of the mouth in 
Washington’s face. 

There is a great deal of expression in 
the lower lip. In the faces of well-born, 
happy, bright children we often see 
mouths with faultless beauty —lines, 
curves, and expression perfect. A few 
mouths through life seem to keep this 
winning charm. They are almost as 
rare as a Star in the storm. 

‘* Certain faces,” says Lavater, ‘‘ have 
certain keys of voices, one principal 
tone by which the others are governed, 
and in which the man always speaks 
when unimpassioned ; so we learn by 
comparing many voices and faces to find 
from the silent face, what its natural key 
or tone may be.” Some voices sound as 
if they come up from some deep, dark 
dungeon, others as if they come down 
from some celestial height, others like a 
stream over rough, intercepting pebbles. 
And the key of the voice is in the face. 
Each man has his way of saying yes or 
no. Some say no, as if they would 
throw a stone at you, and another's re- 
gretful, courteous no is better than a 
harsh man’s yes. 

The voice will always acquire the 
good or bad properties of the character. 
A mouth with the curves slightly drawn 
down will say yes, with seriousness and 
gravity. We see this gravity in the 
mouth of Jefferson. When the corners 
of the mouth are depressed a little more, 
we have a gloomy, melancholy face, 
anda sad, joyless nature, and the yes 
will sound gloomily. Such mouths seem 
to say, ‘‘ Well, it can’t be helped. The 
world is full of trouble.” Wesee in the 
upward curving of the corners of the 
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mouth in other faces the disposition to 
see the bright in everything, to find and 
to give all the pleasure in life, and to en- 
joy fun everywhere. ‘‘ It will all come 
out right,” the lips say. Our greatest 
humorists have these mouths. When 
highly amused every mouth for the 
time laughs into these upward curves; 
Cervantes, Rabelais, Sterne, and Joseph 
C. Neale have thesesigns of mirthful- 





A SENSITIVE MOUTH. 


ness. Lavater says, ‘‘that the charac- 
ter of benevolence is sometimes only 
visible in the form, position, and color 
of the teeth, that long teeth are certain 
signs of weakness and pusillanimity, 
that white, clean, well-arranged teeth, 
visible as soon as the mouth opens, but 
not projecting, nor always entirely seen, 
he has never met with in ‘adults, except 
in good, honest, candid, faithful men. 
There are exceptions of good persons 
with uneven or ugly teeth in cases of 
sickness or some mental imperfection. 
‘* Persons whose gums show greatly in 
talking or laughing are usually very 
commonplace people and inclined to 
some form of scrofula.”” Whenever the 
upper gum is very visible at the first 
opening of the lips, the man is generally 
cold and phlegmatic. 
THE CHEEKS. 

Prominent cheek bones show an ener- 
getic, strongly-marked character; clearly 
curved cheeks, but not full or round, 
show intellectuality and culture. 
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In our bravest soldiers we see a square 
upper face, a prominence of the cheek 
bone under the outer angle of the eye, 
and a little higher yet in the lateral pro- 
jection of the molar bone we see the sign 
of the ability to conquer difficulties, to 
attack enemies. Such a nature loves 
the storm of war, loves the din of battle 
and the roar of thunder. Great warriors 
not only, but great surgeons who carve 
their way through disease and deform- 
ity, have this form of the molar bone. 
The boy with it, is first at the fire or in 
the crowd ; the man with it, likes to rule 
the storm on land or sea. In different 
conformation or projection of the cheek 
bone ‘‘vou find the signs of the love of 
graceful motion, of watchfulness, or of 
the love of rest.” Persons who have 
great perpendicular breadth or down- 
ward projection of the cheek bone like 
rocking chairs and lounges and cush- 
ions. Lavater says the presence or ab- 
sence of strength in man is often signi- 
fied by the chin. The projecting chin 
ever denotes something positive; the 
retreating, something negative. Sharp 
indentings in the middle of the chin are 
found only in men of good understand- 





A TESTY FELLOW. 


ing. The pointed chin is generally 
thought to be a sign of acuteness and 
craft, yet the Best dramatic poets have 
often this sort of chin. The soft, fat, 
double chin generally points out the 
epicure. 

The angular chin is found only with 
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discreet, well disposed men. Flatness of 
chin speaks the cold and dry; smallness, 
fear ; and roundness with a dimple, be- 
nevolence. A long, broad, thick chin—I 
speak of the bony chin—is found in rude, 
harsh, proud, and violent persons. 
Great length downward of the chin 
shows self control, self-will. Length of 
the lower jaw downward back of the 
chin shows resolution, perseverance, 
executiveness; and the ability to control 
others. We see this in Cesar, Napo- 





loving nature, often willing to love a 
plain, unattractive object. The broad, 
square chin shows a passionate, jealous, 
distrustful, violent love. The broad, 
round chin shows great ardor, patience, 
endurance, or affection. 

‘*The length of the lower jaw shows 
great tenacity of purpose, stability, per- 
severance, and decision. A retreating 
chin shows the lack of all these. The 
undeveloped races of men have all nar- 
row, retreating chins.” Those with 


AN ANARCHIST, 


leon, Jackson. A large fullness under 
the chin, a double chin, as it is called, 
indicates economy. The affectional na- 
ture is very often determined with con- 
siderable accuracy by the form of the 
chin. 

A pointed, narrow, round chin shows 
a character capable of congenial love. 
Persons with indented chins greatly prize 
love and admiration. 

The narrow, square chin shows a very 


wide, long chins are said to be conscien- 
tious and heroic. We see the nobility 
and beauty and decision of the chin in 
the face of Elizabeth Ney, the German 
sculptor. In the face of Anna Dickin- 
son, also, we see in the long, well formed 
chin great decision and resolution and 
perseverance of character. We see this 
chin in the faces of most all of our great 
men, ‘‘The chin is the seat of heroic 
character.” 
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I have never seen a face with a beau- 
tiful chin that I did not admire. With 
a dimpled chin you find a social, sunny, 
and loving nature. When one striking 
dimple is seen the tendency of the sys- 
tem is apt to partake of the same char- 
acter. 

Persons of a dimpled nature will be 
extremely musical in soul. You see the 
deep indentations in the beautiful chins 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, Von Weber, 
Handel, and also a central fullness and 
graceful curving of the lips. There isa 
striking resemblance in all these faces 
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in the indentation above the center of 
the upper lip. By the form and mobility 
of the mouth we may measure the power 
of imitating sounds. ‘‘These powers of 
imitation are seated in and around the 
mouth.” One might hide all the face 
but the mouth and chin in the pictures 
of great musicians the mouth especially 
would tell their musical story. Of all 
personal beauty I think a tender, thought- 
ful, resolute, noble mouth, withits almost 
always the accompanying harmonious 
chin, most desirable, most attractive. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD, 


—— mee 


SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE COMBE, 3. 


About that time also Sir William 
Hamilton came out as an opponent to 
Phrenology in an address delivered be- 
fore the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 
1826, and repeated it in 1827 before the 
same Society, but the rules of the Society 
did not admit of a reply to his argu- 
ments, and therefore the phrenologists 
solicited a publication of the address, in 
order that they might have a fair oppor- 
tunity to test it and reply, but were un- 
successful in every endeavor to meet Sir 
William. The discussion—chiefly by 
correspondence--was extensive and earn- 
est, but, can not be detailed here; and 
neither side acknowledged a conviction 
of error. 

Combe’s theories of nature made him 
tolerant of all human weaknesses. Apart 
from Phrenology, he was remarkably 
well balanced mentally ; earnest, eager, 
to see the right and to do the right, and 
to secure happiness in this world and 
the next for his fellow creatures, fer- 
vently believing in an all-powerful and 
benevolent Creator, and fervently be- 
lieving himself to be an humble apostle 
of Christianity at the time when he was 
most loudly accused of infidelity. 

Owing to the controversy with Sir 
William Hamilton and the discussions 
regarding the natural laws of the Con- 
stitution of Man, Phrenology occupied a 


more prominent position in Edinburgh 
than ever before, and it was about this 
time that Combe was presented with a 
pair of silver calipers by a number of 
ladies as a token of their appreciation of 
him as the first lecturer on a serious 
subject who had admitted women to his 
classes. He had a few staunch friends, 
but by others he was socially ostracised 
because of what were supposed to be his 
religious views. Their moral eyes were 
not like his, and therefore could not see 
the harmony between nature’s laws and 
the laws of their God. Whatever hu- 
manitarian project was advocated by 
him was suspected of being a phreno- 
logical and therefore an infidel scheme, 
and of course to be avoided ; hence if he 
desired its success he had to withhold his 
interest and let others accomplish the 
object. ‘The evangelical party regard- 
ed him as a dangerous infidel, and 
would not be associated with him in 
anything, however good the object.” 
He did not even profess to assist his dear 
friend Dr. Welsh when he was called to 
Edinburgh, lest he might thereby be an 
injury instead of a benefit. It was in 
June, 1828, that 1500 copies of his ‘‘ Essay 
on the Constitution of Man” were pub- 
lished by Anderson, of Edinburgh, and 
Longman, of London, Combe having 
omitted—in deference to the evangelical 
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party—portions on human responsibility 
and that relating to the lower animals, 
yet he could not understand how his 
ideas on those topics could in any way 
be opposed to a belief in eternity, and 
**asked those who called them heresy to 
tell him everything that he recommend- 
ed them to do, which, according to their 
religious views, ought not to be done, 
and also to tell him what he had advised 
them not to do which they thought 
should be performed.” Mr. Combe con- 
sidered that the fundamental principles 
of the doctrines presented by him were 
demonstrated by Jonathan Edwards and 
other eminent and orthodox philoso- 
phers and divines, and the objections of 
his opponents did not convince him that 
he was in error; therefore he did not 
swerve from the position he had as- 
sumed. Thus discussions went on, and 
of course everybody wanted to see the 
book about which so much was said pro 
and con, and thus its sale was enhanced. 


Spurzheim resided in Great Britain at 
that time, lecturing in the larger towns 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, be- 
fore large audiences of intelligent and 


erudite persons. It was in August, the 
22d, that Dr. Gall’s fatal illness termi- 
nated. Immediately upon hearing of 
Gall’s danger Spurzheim hastened from 
England to see him, for Gall had ex- 
pressed a desire to see him; but he was 
too ill, on Spurzheim’s arrival, to see 
any one except his physician, therefore 
the two coadjutors of the early days of 
Phrenology did not meet again in earth- 
life. 

In April, 1829, Combe accepted the 
invitation of fifty inhabitants of Dublin 
and delivered sixteen lectures to audi- 
ences averaging one hundred and fifty 
in number, including clergymen, physi- 
cians, barristers, Fellows of Trinity, and 
ladies. He was gratified by the atten- 
tion of his audiences, and his receptions, 
socially and publicly, which were most 
cordial. He visited the public institu- 
tions of Dublin, and put his science to 
test by examinations of heads of patients 


whose peculiarities had previously been 
written down by their physician, and 
contrasted the two delineations. The 
agreement in twenty-three cases thus 
contrasted in the lunatic asylum was 
deemed very striking. One important 
result from this visit to Dublin was the 
establishment of a phrenological society 
there, numbering among its officers 
members of the legal, medical, and cler- 
ical professions. By his influence, also, 
Spurzheim was induced to lecture there 
the following spring, attracting large 
audiences and creating a still greater 
interest in the science, which became 
very popular. 

In 1829 Combe was maturing the plan 
for his work on moral philosophy ; but 
it was not till the winter of 1835-36 that 
he formulated his ideas on moral philos- 
ophy into a system, by a series of lectures 
to the working classes. He thought 
much on this subject, and made copious 
notes on the great problems of religion 
and life. 

In 1828, when writing of Calvin and 
Socinus, he made this observation : ‘‘ In 
my humble opinion, a new translation 
and a new interpretation of the Bible 
will take place in half a century, and it 
will then be received in reference to the 
actual nature of man in general, and 
not in reference to any individual, how- 
ever great his talents.” His ideas of 
religion had now assumed definite form, 
but were not published till several years 
later, when they were more matured and 
he felt that what he wrote would be use- 
ful to mankind. He gave frequent ex- 
pression to the thoughts evolved from 
his new philospophy, ‘‘ proclaimed Phre- 
nology to be the philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, the true expositor of God’s will 
and man’s duty.” He said: ‘‘In point 
of fact I feel myself to be animated by a 
pure love of God and of truth, and to be 
pleading the cause of religion and of 
human nature against venerable error 
and mental bondage.” 

In the winter of 1831-32 a lull.took 
place in the public mind in Edinburgh 
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regarding Phrenology, and Combe did 
not give his annual course of lectures 
there, but in other directions the science 
flourished, and his pen was not idle. 
‘*Tt was in 1831 that he wrote an article 
for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL en- 
titled ‘On Human Capability of Im- 
provement,’ the theory of which was, 
that despite the teaching of ministers 
that man was all bad and incapable of 
good, he had been endowed with certain 
faculties by his Maker, which, if prop- 
erly used, would result in benefit to 
himself and to his fellows.” These ideas 
were too strong and new for some of his 
followers, and in his defense of them he 
said : 

‘*T announce what appears to me to be 
truth of greatest value, yet by piecemeal 
and at long intervals; yet I can not, undera 
sense of moral duty, keep it all back from 
the world until they shall be disposed of 
their own accord to coincide with it. This 


would never be the case if nobody advanced 


new and unpopular ideas.” ‘** Phre- 
nology appears to me to be a stupendous 
discovery in relation to the moral world, 
and destined to be the fountain of a thou- 
sand blessings,” ‘‘ It is impossidle that such 
a discovery can fail to be important in rec- 
tifying error and carrying mankind forward 
to unattained good, operating on ancient 
opinions and opening up new views.” ‘I 
would rather die a martyr to bold truth than 
perish of timidity to announce it.’ ‘* Other 
phrenologists have gone in the face of every- 
thing I proposed in the way of moral appli- 
cation of the science, and so far as they are 
concerned I am left without a guide; but 
the long day will settle all. I lately heard 
Sir William Hamilton say in company that 
he was now satisfied that ‘ Phrenology, if 
true, was the most important discovery 
that ever had been made since man was 
createc.’ 

Would such a conviction have been pro- 
duced if no views of its application, such as 
I have advocated, had been given?” 

From the above extracts it is evident 
that Mr. Combe struggled against strong 
opposition to his deepest convictions. 
To Dr. Welsh he wrote on this point as 
follows : 
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‘*T refrain from stating many ideas that 
appear to me true and useful out of defer- 
ence to evangelical opinions, although my 
conscience often upbraids me for doing so. 
My hands are restrained by my friends much 
more than by my own inclinations. I fear 
that when I come to die the forbearance 
which I practice on this subject will lie 
heavy on my conscience.” 

Having a clear and receptive mind, 
he saw the true philosophical bearings 
of the science, while but few besides him 
and his immediate family, especially his 
brother Andrew, were able to keep pace 
with him. Between them there was an 
understanding and similarity of ideas, 
and when, in 1831, Andrew expected to 
survive but a short time because of de- 
veloped consumption of the lungs, 
George gave expression to intense regret 
at the prospect before them, saying, in a 
letter to Andrew: ‘‘ You have been half 
of my intellect, and more than half of 
my affections, and I feel that without 
you I would not be a quarter of what I 
have been. Before this day twelve 
months I may be as you are now. Let 
us find resources in God, and in His 
laws, of which our philosophy is a tran- 
script.’’ 

Notwithstanding the “lull” in the 
expressed interest in Phrenology in Ed- 
inburgh, the accounts with the JouRNAL 
showed that never before had its receipts 
exceeded its expenses for paper and 
printing, as there were ‘‘ thirty shillings” 
over between the first of July, 1830, and 
the same date for 1831; but Andrew’s 
condition had a depressing influence, 
and Mr. Combe said that he did not see 
how they could get along without him, 
but he yet firmly believed that the cause 
did not depend on either of them, or on 
any individual. Although Dr. Combe’s 
health was so low that recovery seemed 
impossible, he gave implicit obedience to 
those laws of health which he in 1832 
gave to the world in his ‘‘ Principles of 
Paysiology applied to the Preservation 
of Health,” and thereby continued to 
improve in health from 1882 till 1841, 
after which it was not so good, but he 
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lived till August 9th, 1847, having aided 
his brother in diffusing a knowledge of 
Phrenology and Physiology in many 
ways by the writing of essays and books. 
As this is a sketch of George and not 
Andrew Combe, the above must suffice 
for the present, but only with the un- 
derstanding that Phrenology owes much 
to the efforts of Dr. Andrew Combe. 
The year 1832 was an important one 
to Mr. Combe. In that year his ‘‘Con- 
stitution of Man” was being translated 
into French, and completed in May of 
1833. In April he, by request, gave six 
lectures on the treatment of the insane 
to the large class of Dr. Macintosh, a 
teacher of the theory and practice of 
medicine in Edinburgh. In May he 
began, by request, a course of lectures to 
shopkeepers, mechanics, and clerks, two 
evenings of each week, from May 7 to 
July 26. It was at these lectures that 


the trustees of the Henderson Bequest 
took the first active steps in fulfillment 


of their trust by supplying the students 
with two hundred copies of the *Con- 
stitution of Man” at a reduction of 
forty-five per cent. from its price.* 

In 1831 Mr. Combe wrote for the 
Scotsman an appreciative review of Dr. 
Richard Whately’s ‘* Lectures on Politi- 
cal Economy,” which led to an extended 
and very interesting correspondence be- 
tween them, and finally to personal 
acquaintance. This was about the time 
that Dr. Whately was elevated to the 
archbishopric of Dublin. 

Perhaps my readers will remember 

*Mr. William Ramsay Hendersondied May 29, 
1832, leaving a bequest to the care of trustees for 
the more extensive diffusion and cultivation of 
phrenology and its practical application, “* declar- 
ing thatif I had less confidence in my trustees I 
would make it imperative on them to print and 
publish one or more editions of an ‘Essay on 
the Constitution of Man Considered in Relation to 
Eternal Objects, by George Combe’—in a cheap 
form, so as to be easily purchased by the more 
intelligent individuals of the poorer classes, and 
mechanical institutions, etc.” 

The trustees nominated in Mr. Henderson's deed 
of settlement were James L. Amy, George Combe 
and Andrew Combe, M. D., to which were added 
James Simpson and William Waddell, 


that 1832, in November, Dr. Spurzheim 
passed to the next life, only four years 
later than Dr. Gall’s transition. It was 
a great blow to Combe, for it was from 
Spurzheim that he learned the great 
truths of Phrenology, and to him he 
looked for assistance in his advance- 
ment. Now ‘‘Combe was left as the 
sole chief of Phrenology, or, as one 
might say, the last of its three first apos- 
tles. He now stood alone as a leader of 
the new philosophy, and as the chief 
discoverer of its application to the af- 
fairs of life.” 

Dr. Capen wrote to Mr. Combe an- 
nouncing the death of Dr. Spurzheim, 
and his American friends urged him to 
come at once and continue the work so 
auspiciously begun in America by Spurz- 
heim, but he declined, feeling that at that 
time it was impossible for him to accept, 
under the then state of his business af- 
fairs; and later he received other invi- 
tations from America, for his name was 
kept constantly before the American 
people by an increasing sale of his books, 
which were read extensively and exert- 
ing great influence. 

On Nov. 6 he began lecturing in the 
afternoon, and repeated it in the evening 
to the same class to whom he lectured 
from May to July. Among his after- 
noon auditors was Miss Cecilia Siddons, 
a ‘‘daughter of the famous queen of the 
stage.” To her Mr. Combe was mar- 
ried on the 25th of September, 1833. 
They had become acquainted in 1831. In 
1830 Mr. Combe wrote a congratulatory 


On the 15th of April, 1836, the trust affairs and 
accounts were examined by an expert who re- 
ported the residue of the funds after deducting 
specified legacies and the expenses of administra- 
tion to be £5,645 03.9d., subject to annuities amount- 
ing to £135 perannum. The total amount of the 
funds used for thead vancement of the science from 
1832 to 1840 was £466 12s., leaving a balance of the 
amount applicable to the purpose of £196 17s. 7d. 
For supporting the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL one 
year the sum of £50 was used, and for reducing the 
price of the Constitution of Man, £359 15s. 214d. 
The remaining part of the funds were applied, 
mostly, to the support and increase of the Phreno- 
logical Museum of the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Society, Which has an interesting history. 
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letter to his friend the Rev. Dr. Welsh, 
on his approaching marriage. In this 
letter occurred the following sentence. 
“T trust you have got a lady with a 
large coronal region. This is the grand 
element, in my estimation. A woman 
with large, moral sentiments, fine intel- 
lect, and big adhesiveness is a perfect 
treasure, and is a companion meet for 
the best of men.” 

From this we would infer that Mr. 
Combe would select one with such a 
shaped head for himself, and from what 
he writes of her to his friends, this ap- 
pears to be the case. His biographer 
says, respecting this, ‘‘He had married 
a lady of whom he was able to say, 
‘Our feelings and perceptions are‘ so 
truly in harmony that one would think 
we had been bred together during life. 
This is the result of similarity of com- 
bination of brain. The anterior lobe of 
hers is large ; her benevolence, consci- 
entiousness, firmness, self-esteem, and 


love of approbation are also amply de- 
veloped ; while veneration and wonder 
(or spirituality) are equally moderate 


with myown. I havea full conviction 
that our happiness will be permanent, 
and I reckon myself to have set a prac- 
tical example of my philosophy in mar- 
rying such a woman.’” 

In 1828 Mr. Combe obtained Dr. 
Spurzheim’s advice in regard to mar- 
riage, which was to this effect : ‘* Select 
one whose higher faculties will act with 
your own.” In a letter to his brother 
Andrew—the doctor—he says: ‘‘ Every 
step that I bave advanced gives me in- 
creasing confidence and satisfaction. 
She possesses that admirable soundness 
both of judgment and feeling, that ren- 
der her ever interesting to my faculties ; 
also an excellent balance between intel- 
lect and sentiment.” 

Mrs. Combe had literary aspirations, 
wrote some, and was successful as a 
painter of portraits. As a writer ‘* her 
cleverest performance was a conversa- 
tional explanation of the principles of 
Phrenology, intended for the fuse of 


children at home and in schools ;;but it 
was not completed.” His great admira- 
tion of her, and their strong and una- 
bated attachment continued through the 
twenty-five years of their happy life 
together. 

Mr. and Mrs. Combe entered into 
minute details in regard to their domes- 
tic and financial arrangements. Her 
fortune, which consisted of ; £15,000, 
was so arranged by him that the whole 
sum was settled upon her, and its control 
rested in her hands. 

One of his arrangements was of a 
character to strike those who did not 
know the man, with wonder. He de- 
sired that in the event of his wife sur- 
viving him, she would permit his skull 
to be given to the Phrenological Society, 
remarking that ‘‘It will do me justice 
hereafter, should any curiosity exist 
regarding my qualities.” 

In charities he gave all that he could 
afford to those in need, allotting ten per 
cent. of his income to charitable pur- 
poses, and sometimes exceeded that pro- 
portion when his judgment saw fit to 
do so. 

This year of Mr. Combe’s marriage, 
namely 1833, was one of the happiest of 
his life, aside from that circumstance, 
for Phrenology made rapid strides in the 
estimation of the public, not only in 
Great Britain, but also in France, Swe- 
den, Germany, and America. 

‘* The French consul had applied for in- 
formation to enable him to report to his 
government as to its progress; and there 
was some prospect of a professorship of the 
science being established in the University of 
Paris; many of the private teachers of anat- 
omy in Glasgow and Dublin, and several in 
Edinburgh, now introduced it into their 
courses as the true physiology of the brain.” 

The sale of Combe's chief work—‘‘ The 
Constitution of Man ”—since its transla- 
tions into those languages, indicated the 
large influence it was exerting. 

In 1834 Mr. Combe had become so 
popular that from all parts of the king- 
dom he was requested to lecture. 
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In the Autumn of 1835 Combe lec- 
tured acceptably in New Castle-on-Tyne, 
for the New Castle Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. The Society paid him 
$500 for sixteen lectures of an hour 
and a half each, delivered on four 
evenings of the week, which was 
double the amount they had ever be- 
fore paid, and they did not meet with 
a loss, and the society itself increased 
in numbers. 

In the Winter of 1835-36 he gave his 
course of lectures on moral philosophy 
to large audiences in his native city, 
Ejinburgh, in the large Waterloo 
Room. He was again requested to lec- 
ture in Glasgow, which he did with 
great acceptance in April, 1836 to an au- 
dience of about five hundred, and “for 
which he received in money as the clear 
profits, £258, the net drawings from 
fees for the course at ten shillings six- 
pence each, and payment at the doors 
having been £298.” 

In October of the same year he deliv- 
ered an equally successful course in Ab- 
erdeen. 

Among the numerous invitations to 
lecture recerved by Mr. Combe about this 
time was one from Manchester, England, 
written by Mr. Richard Cobden, who 
drew up a requisition, to which he ob- 
tained the signatures of a large number 
of professional men and merchaats, ask- 
ing for a course of lectures on phrenol- 
ogy, and invited Mr. and Mrs. Combe 
to be his guests during their visit to Man- 
chester, and stated that the difficulty 
they would have to overcome would not 
be to induce people to attend the lectures, 
but to find accommodation for all who 
would come. The lectures were given 
in April, 1837. Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Combe being equally desirous to benefit 
their fellow creatures, were animated by 
a similarity of principles, and thus were 
so drawn to each other that they formed 
a lifelong friendship. Before lecturing 
in Manchester Mr. Combe gave a course 
in Dr. Mackintosh’s class room, Argyle 
Square, Edinburgh. Thus we see he 


was fairly launched upon the lecture 
field, and at very remunerating terms. 

Of his qualifications for this position 
he thus writes to Mr. Cobden : 

‘* One other point it is proper to explain. 
I was not educated for lecturing or publie 
speaking, and I have a very broad Scoteh 
accent, with a total absence of grace and 
eloquence. My qualities are clearness (when 
my dialect is understood), force of reasoning, 
and earnestness ; and I have hitherto found 
these overcome all the disadvantages of my 
defects (of which I am painfully sensible), 
and render my courses of lectures, on the 
whole, successful.” 





WORTHY OF IT. 
I may not reach the heights I seek ; 
My untried strength may fail me: 
Or, half way up the mountain peak, 
Fierce tempests may assail me. 
But, though that place I never gain, 
Herein lies comfort for my pain: 
I will be worthy of it. 
I may not triumph in success, 
Despite my earnest labor ; 
I may not grasp results that bless 
The efforts of my neighbor. 
But though my goal I never see, 
This thought sball always dwell with me: 
I will be worthy of it. 
The golden glory of Love’s light 
May never fall on my way ; 
My path may always lead through night, 
Like some deserted byway. 
But though Life’s dearest joy I miss 
There lies a nameless strength in this: 


I will be worthy of it. 
ELLA WHEELER. 





A DROPPED STITCH. 


One small life in God’s great plan ; 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may or strive what it can 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole. 
A single stitch in anendless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb. 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have 
crossed, 
And each life that fails of the true intent 
Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. ] 


— + e+ 


PHRENOLOGICAL H¥AD. 


MENTAL MECHANISM, No. 12. 


HOW FACULTIES WORK TOGETHER. 


N the examination of heads, we 
sometimes find Firmness crawling 
back as it were, toward Self-esteem, and 
we are puzzled occasionally to know 
what to call it, whether to call it Self- 
esteem elevated upward, or Firmness 
drawn backward, and on closer inspec- 
tion, we conclude that the organs are 
working together ; they work in pairs 
and lean toward each other, as spirited 
horses, engaged in drawing a heavy 
load or making a tough pull, will lean 
toward each other and combine to work 
out their results. 

When Firmness works forward 
toward Veneration, the man puts in the 
proviso, ‘“‘the Lord will.” When it 
works backward toward Self-esteem, he 
’ gays, ‘‘I will pull down my barns, and 
build greater, and there I will bestow all 
my fruits and my goods,” and when he 
gets it done he says, ‘‘ The might of my 


hand hath gotten me this.” Self-esteem 
will mingle with determination, he will 
work in the pride of his strength, full of 
a defiant lordliness, that makes some rich 
men, sometimes, appear pitiable and 
contemptible. If, however, we want a 
man to be master of his situation, to 
stand his ground with dignity and de- 
termination, we want him to have Self- 
esteem and Firmness large, and then 
we like to have them work together. If 
we would soften and modify their action 
we would give a man large Secretiveness 
and not very large Combativeness ; such 
a man will resolve what he will do, and 
he is determined not to retreat one inch, 
but to cling to his purpose until it is 
fully accomplished, and if he has occa- 
sion to talk about it, he will quietly say 
that he hopes to be able to do so and so, 
or that he thinks it is best to do thus, or 
that he intends to do so. 

With large Combativeness and Appro- 
bativeness a man will shout across a yard 
or field, especially if he has a friend 
standing by him, to listen to his great 
authority and power, and say, ‘‘ John, 
hey, John! come here, I want to send 
you to Springfield,” or to some town a 
dozen miles away. It isa noisy way of 
showing one’s power and authority. A 
man with a moderate degree of Com- 
bativeness and not so much Approbat- 
iveness would beckon to his man at a 
distance to come to him. If he were 
talking with a neighbor or a friend, and 
his man approached, he would beg 
to be excused and step aside, and quietly 
say to John that he might feed the 
horses, and go into the house and ask 
them to get lunch ready for him, and 
change his clothes if he needed to, and 
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then he would tell him what he wanted 
him to do in the town where he was go- 
ing to send him. But Combativeness 
and Approbativeness backing up Firm- 
ness and Self-esteem, says, ‘‘I want to 
send you.” The man that is quiet about 
it, and does not show off, sends him all 
the same, he obeys his will, he makes the 
journey, fulfills the work, as well, and 
at the same time, so that authority really 
is as efficient in the one case as in the 
other. 

When conscience nestles up under the 
wing of Firmness, it gives a moral sanc- 
tion to determination; it seems as it 
were, to stand at a man’s elbow, and 
whisper, ‘‘ That is right, that is the way, 
walk ye in it.” 

When Self esteem works upward 
toward conscience and Firmness, it 
seems to give stability to dignity as well 
as integrity to it, and a man is silent; he 
stands straight and walks with his head 
up. He does not stop to notice frivolous 
affairs, does not deign to mingle with 
common talk among common men about 
common topics. If men were arguing 
and disputing, and he were to be passing 
where they were and one would politely 
ask his attention, he would listen with 
dignity and respond to the question as if 
what he said was “‘ the end of the law for 
righteousness,” but that he had no par- 
ticular desire to enforce his opinions or 
to insist on their being adopted. If 
somebody began to clamor against his 
opinion, he would lift his hat, and say, 
**Gentlemen, you asked me for my 
opinion, you did not ask me to contro- 
vert the matter,” and he would pass on. 

If, however, Self-esteem is developed 
downward, if the lower half of it seems 
to be large, and the upper half less so, 
there is a tendency to coercive measures; 
aman gives orders instead of sugges- 
tions, he commands instead of quietly 
saying ‘‘I would like to have you do 
thus and so.” A man with Self-esteem 
well developed, but downward, makes a 
good boss ; he will go into a crowd of 
men who are working and make each 


man attend to his duty promptly; will 
hurry the crowd, and insist, and be im- 
perative, and perhaps rough. Such men, 
if they are in the military service, will 
snarl out their orders as if they had a 
special relish in showing their authority 
in arough and tantalizing way. Such 
men, if they can have good sense, and 
enough Secretiveness and politeness, are 
the ones to take charge of a gang of 
men who are to be urged and pushed in 
the work, but if there is too much Com- 
bativeness and not muce Benevolence, 
nor Friendship, the man’s orders are 
like the snarling of an angry dog, or the 
outbursts of tyrannical power, and occa- 
sionally workingmen finish such a boss 
when they can ‘get the chance to do it 
without imminent danger to their own 
necks. 

A man with Self-esteem developed 
toward the moral sentiments, will have 
men who will obey every motion of his 
hand and are willing to obey every word 
he utters and they stand by him through 
thick and thin, and avoid “striking” 
against such a boss, unless the working 
men are co-ordinated by some labor 
union so that they are obliged to “ go 
out * when ordered, and then they will 
send a deputation to the employer, and 
say, ‘‘ We do not strike because we want 
to, but we belong to the association, and 
it is insisted on, and therefore we must ; 
we hope you will not remember it 
against us, we have nothing to object to 
in your treatment of us, or as to wages; 
we are satisfied ” And so they have mu- 
tual good understandings, and as soon 
as the strike is over, the men come back 
like so many chickens to the coop, hap- 
py- Some men are natural tyrants, be- 
sides being rough and unjust. Some are 
natural masters, and people are willing 
to be dominated by them, because the 
government is fatherly and just, and 
honorable and kind. [Some lack not 
only the governing powers but they 
lack self-government. They seek a 
master-guide and ruler, and have too 
little self-hood for their own use. 
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JACOB H. SCHNARRENBERGER, 


ENIUS seems to take delight in 
bursting its fetters, and in spite 

of difficulties and limitations marching 
to the front, and easily leading the rest 
of mankind. Talent follows the lines 
of precedent and makes progress ac- 
cording to the rule. Genius, like the 
flight of the eagle, does not follow grad- 
ed roads or respect the fences of preced- 
ent that guide and restrain ordinary 


candidates for fortune. Ericsson stepped 
into new and untried ground and revo- 
lutionized maritime commerce by the 
invention of the screw propeller, which 
is now the rule on every ocean, and ma- 
rine warfare by the invention of the 
Monitor. The name of Edison reminds 
us of his numerous “‘ revolutionary ” in- 
ventions, and awakens the wonder what 
his next forty years may do for mankind. 


He seems to be the offspring of the old 
era of invention, and the recognized 
father of the new, The world will learn 
that its inventors are its great.men, and 
most deserving its cordial recognition 
and honor. Ducal titles pale before the 
gifts which genius displays in the world 
of invention. 

Jacob H. Schnarrenberger, ™ of 
Springfield, Ohio, a long and difficult 


name, is destined to become a household 
word, as unforgetable as the name 
‘* Philoprogenitiveness ” in Phrenolegy 
is, which has made itself remembered 
by the public, when the other forty-one 
faculties are but partially remembered 
or mispronounced. 

Some years ago we wrote out the char- 
acter of Mr. Schnarrenberger, from 
photographs, in the line of our daily 
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business, but of course lost sight of the 
fact and forgot him, until recently a 


business correspondence brought him to 
our notice in the following pleasant 


way: 
SPRINGFIELD, O., May 12, 1890. 
Fow.er & WELLS Co., 

GENTLEMEN : Inclosed find $1.65, for 
which please send me the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL for one year, und the Chart 

Premium. 

I have sent you $21.65 for books, etc., 
and I must say it has been the very best 
investment of my life. I could not in 
one day tell half the good that your 
works have done for me. I can now 
draw the curtain aside and see things as 
they are in reality. I have but little 
education, but you have placed me on 
the right road, and it will only require 
a short time now to obtain the education 
I so much desire. 

Outside of relatives, I consider Nelson 
Sizer, who wrote out my character from 


photos some years ago, the dearest friend 


I have on this earth. I will bein New 
York some time this summer and will 
call and see you. 

I hand you time card of our road, and 
if you wish me to Send any advertising 
matter to our agents or others living at 
the towns named on the card, I will be 
pleased to do so free of charge. 

I will send copies of the JOURNAL or 
any advertising matter that you may 
send me to ouragents and others on the 
line, and you can command me to do 
anything in my power for the good 
work of Phrenology. 

If I can only do some poor soul half 
the good that you have done for me, I 
will consider myself well paid for any- 
thing that I can do. I don’t want 
money. I want a few rich rewards like 
the many that I feel sure have been 
placed to your credit on the books kept 
in heaven. 

Pardon me for writing you so much, 
but my soul is running over with thanks 
to you for what your good works have 
done for me. 


Refer any one you choose to me or 
command me to do anything to help 
the good cause along. 

Yours with kindest regards, 
J. H. SCHNARRENBERGER, 


May 17, 1890. 
ALBERT TURNER, Treasurer Fowler & 

Wells Co., 

Deak Sir : Your letter of the 15th inst. 
is before me. Of the printed matter I 
can use toa good advantage fifty each of 
the following : ‘‘ That Boy of Mine” and 
‘*My Cowboy Brother.” Should you 
send more, I assure you they will be used 
to the very best advantage. 

I grant you permission, as you re- 
quest, to use parts of my letter of May 
12th about which you ask, with or with- 
out my name, as you may choose. 

I see you are advertising an ‘‘ Adding 
Machine.” I send youa clipping from 
one of our Springfield, Ohio, daily pa- 
pers giving you a description of the 
** Adding Machine” I invented recently. 

Yours with kindest regards, 
J. H. SCHNARRENBERGER. 
J. H. SOHNARRENBERGER'S ADDING MAOAINE. 

‘*A wonderful invention, which manipu- 
lates figures like a lightning calculator. 
Such is the adding machine for which let- 
ters-patent were issued. 

During the last half century invention has 
lightened, by at least one-half, the labor of 
those who work with their hands, while at 
the same time the production has been in- 
creased in a still greater ratio. The hours 
of labor have been shortened, products are 
cheaper, and there has thus been created a 
demand for the comforts and luxuries of 
life, with those by whom a bare subsistence 
was formerly all that could be hoped for. 
But not until the adding-machine came to 
enable the accountant to perform the tedious 
computations of the counting-room by the 
mere operation of keys, had anything of 
importance been devised to perform brain 
work by machinery. The adding-machine, 
patented by Springfield, Ohio’s young in- 
ventor, is complete. in every detail. 

It performs addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division, not only in whole 
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and decimal numbers, but also in common 
fractions. It is therefore evident that all 
mathematical computations can be per- 
formed by its use. It is neat and compact, 
weighs eight pounds, is twelve inches in 
length, eight inches in width, and seven 
inches high, and is an ornament to any office. 
The machine is made of hard rubber and 
fine steel, and hardened at all points which 
are subject to wear, the greatest degree of 
durability being thus insured. 

All the mechanical difficulties which have 
heretofore been considered insurmountable 
in the construction of a practical mathe- 
matical machine have been overcome in the 
adding-machine. 

The adding-machine is the first and only 
machine ever invented which will perform 
multiplication, division, or square root by 
the simple operation of keys. With a little 
intelligent multiplication, the results which 
can be obtained from it are astonishing to 
those who have never seen the adding-ma- 
chine operated by one who is familiar with 
its use. With it addition can be performed 
simply by touching a key bearing the num- 
ber to be added and standing in the proper 
column or order, all the columns being 
added at one time. It is only necessary to 
observe the rapidity with which keys can 
be struck on the typewriter and notice that 
the keys on the adding-machine are so ar- 
ranged that one can learn to operate it much 
easier and faster than the typewriter, for 
one to realize the time saved by its use in 
addition, to say nothing of the entire relief 
from mental strain, which is even more im- 
portant than the speed, because it leaves 
the nerves relaxed and the mind clear to 
apply to other work. The methods of per- 
forming multiplication, division, and sub- 
traction, and applying them to computa- 
tions, such as interest, exchange, percentage, 
etc., though somewhat difficult to illustrate 
in type, are nevertheless very simple in 
connection with the machine. A few days’ 
practice will enable one to perform the fol- 
lowing examples by its use in the time indi- 
cated : 

54732 multiplied by 493 ; eleven seconds. 

17325 divided by 67; six seconds. 

What is the value of a bill of $463.23 
which is discounted at 16 per cent.? Seven 
seconds. In fact, by its use a novice can 


perform multiplication, division, discount, 
etc., quicker than an expert accountant can 
in the old way; and this, too, with entire 
relief from mental exertion. 

For those who have never seen this mar- 
vel of mechanical genius used by a compe- 
tent operator in practical work, it is difficult 
to realize its value to those whose vocation 
requires that they perform the tedious and 
mind-destroying work of computing num- 
bers, which from long service destroys their 
nervous system and impairs their future 
business. The adding-machine never has 
the headache, never was known to have an 
‘ off’ day, or to get ‘ rattled‘ in drawing off 
a balance.” 

:0: 
A LADY’S LETTER. 


Fow.er & WELLS Co.: 
; ie 1865, in compliance with your cir- 
cular, ‘‘Mirror of the Mind,” I 
sent photographs and measurements of 
myself and also those of a young man, 
for phrenological investigation and com- 
parison (relative to marriage). In 1868 
I sent the pictures of another young 
man, to whom I was married near the 
close of that year. The charts were 
written by Nelson Sizer, and I may here 
say, after twenty-two years, that I prize 
the charts highly and have never re- 
gretted the union. We have two girls 
and two boys, who are a real blessing to 
us. Yours gratefully, 
May 20, 1890. 


70: 


A SUBSCRIBER from Nebraska writes : 
‘* Please find inclosed the money for 
this year’s subscription. I would rather 
go hungry than do without the JouRNAL, 
My highest ambition is to some day 
attend the Institute of Phrenology.” 


70: 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY opens its usual annual session 
the first Tuesday in September, and all 
earnest and worthy persons who wish 
to learn Phrenology as ascierce and an 
art, may send for ‘‘Institute Extra” 
for terms and full particulars. Address, 
775 Broadway, New York. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





TRAINING IN SELF CONTROL. 


THOUGHTFUL observer writes 
on this subject : 

A child who is trained to self-control 
—asa child may be—is already a true 
man in his fitness for manly self-mas- 
tery. A man who was not trained in 
childhood, to self-control, is helplessly a 
child in his combat with himself, and he 
can never regain the vantage ground 
which his childhood gave to him, in the 
battle which then opened before him, 
and in the thick of which he still finds 
himself. It {is in a child’s earlier strug- 


gles with himself that help can easiest 
be given to him, and then it is of greatest 


value for his own developing of charac- 
ter. Yet at that time a child has nosuch 
sense of his need in this direction as is 
sure to be his in maturer years; hence it 
is that it rests with the parent to decide, 
while the child is still a child, whether 
the child shall be a slave to himself; 
whether his life, so far, shall be worthy 
or unworthy of his high possibilities of 
manhood. 

A child's first struggles with himself 
ought to be in the direction of controll- 
ing his impulse to give full play to his 
lungs and his muscles at the prompting 
of his nerves. .Asscon as the nerves 
make themselves felt they prompt a child 
to cry, to thrash his arms, to kick and to 
twist his body on every side, at the 
slightest provocation—or at none. Un- 
less this prompting be checked the child 
will exhaust himself in aimless exertion, 
and will increase his own discomfort by 
the very means of its exhibit. A control 
of himself at this point is possible to a 
child at an age while he is yet unable to 
speak, or to understand what is spoken 
to him. Ifa parent realized that the 


child must be induced to control himself, 
and seeks in loving firmness to cause the 
child to realize that same truth, the child 
will feel the parent’s conviction, and will 
yield to it, even though he cannot com- 
prehend the meaning of his parent’s. 
words as words. To leave a child to him- 
self is to put him at asad disadvantage 
in all the future combats of his life’s 
warfare: while to give him wise help in 
these earliest struggles is to give him 
help for all the following struggles. 

As soon as a child is able to understand 
what is said to him he ought to be taught 
and trained to control his impulse to cry 
and writhe under the pressure of physi- 
cal pain. When a child has fallen and 
hurt himself, or has cut his'finger, or has 
burned his hand, or has been hit by an 
ill-directed missile, it is natural for him 
to shriek with pain and fright, and it is. 
natural for his tender- hearted mother to 
shrink from blaming him just then for 
indulging in this ; but the mother has an 
unmistakable duty of helping her child to 
gain a measure of control over himself, 
so as repress his cries, and to moderate his. 
exhibit of disturbed feeling. A child can 
exercise self-control under such circum- 
stances. His mother can enable him to 
do so. It is better for both child and 
mother that he should have her help ac- 
cordingly. Because of the lack of help 
just here many a child is a sufferer 
through life in his inability to control 
himself under physical pain. And be- 
cause of this inability many a person has 
actually lost his life at a time when 
calmness of mind was essential to that 
endurance of physical suffering which 
was the only hope of prolonged exist- 
ence. 
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Coaxing and rewarding achild into 
quiet at such a time is not what is need- 
ed; but it is the encouraging a child into 
an intelligent control of himself that is 
to be aimed at by the wise parent. It is 
only a choice between evils that substi- 
tutes a candy-paid silence for a noisy in- 
dulgence of feeling on a child’s part. A 
good illustration of the unwise way of in- 
ducing children to seem to have control 
of themselves is given in the familiar 
story of the little fellow throwing himself 
on the floor and kicking and yelling and 
then crying out, ‘‘ Grandma, grandma, 
I want to be pacified. Where are your 
sugar plums?” Dr. Bushnell, protesting 
against this method of coaxing a child 


out of a state of irritation, in a fit of ill- 
nature, by ‘‘dainties that please the 
taste,” says, forcefully, ‘‘ It must be a 
very dull child that will not cry and fret. 
a great deal, when it is so pleasantly re- 
warded. Trained in this manner, to play 
ill-nature for sensation’s sake, it will go 
on rapidly in the course of double at- 
tainment, and will be very soon perfect- 
ed in the double character of an ill-na- 
tured, morbid sensualist, and a feigning 
cheat besides.” By what methods or 
means can the great themes of God and 
religion get hold of a soul that has 
learned to be governed only by rewards 
of sensation, paid to affectations of grief 
and deliberate actings of iJ] nature ? 





BABY’S RIGHTS. 


O be well born is the right of every 
child, and for this Jet the heart of 

man plead until, in the court of justice 
and humanity, the good cause be won. 
Surely there is no subject which should 
be put before the public in plainer or 
more forcible words, and none, I some- 
times think, which this same public 
would more utterly taboo. Much learn- 
ing and wisdom is devoted to the im- 
provement of all domestic animals, but 
the baby—‘‘ Oh, well, its coming belongs 
to Providence! Whoshall dare meddle 
there?” Who shall not dare? I say. 
Does ‘‘ Providence”, even, work with- 
out the help of man? To-day I read 
‘* Providence is not divine until we have 
added a human factor,” and following 
it was this great, true thought: ‘‘ Not 
even God himself can make man’s best 
without best men to help Him,” and 
where can Humanity better work with 
God than for the good of the little ones ? 
If we are watchful and careful about the 
lesser matter, shall we not be much 
more so about the greater one? Should 
there be such a thing as a ‘‘chance ma- 
ternity?” Should this office that is so 
high and holy be thrust upon any one ? 
Should any child be born ‘‘ under pro- 
test” asso many children plainly are? 


Chadwick, in a brave sermon on “Gifts 
for the Children,” says: ‘‘ There ought 
to be a special providence in the birth of 
a child, a special human providence, or 
foresight, of the place and room which 
the new life will have to grow in, and 
orb itself into full symmetry of use and 
joy”—to which let every heart say 
‘“‘Amen !” and every will, every intellect 
be trained to put it into practical use. 

Is it any wonder the child is born 
with low, degrading instincts and 
passions when the mother’s heart is in 
hot rebellion over its coming? Is it 
strange that they come to us weak and 
ailing, when all the waiting time is one 
long protest of the mother’s outraged 
nature? Strange that they are offimes 
cross and deficient, unlovely in face and 
in disposition, when their pre-natal 
growth is only tolerated, because it must 
be? No choice, no love, no glad fulfill- 
ing of woman’s most sacred right in the 
beginning of the new !ife—only a stum- 
bling along in a blind, passionate way, 
and then—‘‘suffering the  conse- 
quences!” No thought of whether it 
be best that another child should come 
into the home, no choice of time or cir- 
cumstances, no planning for the holy 
baptism of motherhood ! Oh, is it right. 
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that this should be? Can our children 
be ‘‘well born,” can they come to the 
fullness of love and joy which should be 
the heritage of every child,until men and 
women arouse themselves to an earnest 
consideration of these high things, and 
see to it that there is a special prov- 
idence, human and divine, in the birth 
of each little one? There are few women 
who, happily wedded, would choose to 
remain childless, but no one likes to 
have “‘ honors thrust upon her,” even of 
this kind. No one likes to be so bur- 
dened with children that she must miss 
the glory and joyousness of motherhood, 
asmany do. To the wife whose rights 
are cherished and respected, enshrined 
in the unselfish love of her husband, 
motherhood comes as the crowning 
blessing of life. The months of waiting 
and preparation are a hallowed time in 
which she feels herself to be working 
with God in creating an immortal soul, 
and all that is best and purest within 
her awakens to meet the needs of her 
child. She lives as in the very presence 
of God, her whole being having entered 
into that “holy of holies,” where the 
secrets of love are made known. She 
“thinks God’s thoughts after Him,” and 
every day brings a fresh baptism to her 


--. 


MORAL IMPRESSIONS 


} ie the Union Signal a practical writer 

speaks of the influence of sur- 
roundings on the young people, in such 
terms as the following : 

The child does not, as a general thing 
. hear the same anxiety expressed with re- 
gard to the truth of an idea as to the sty- 
lishness of an outfit, nor does it hear the 
wonders of scientific discovery spoken of 
as enthusiastically as are the wonders of 
a display of millinery. In the common 
conversation it is likely to hear eager 
discussions over fashion plates ; a great 
deal of gossip and of unfriendly criti- 
cism. It will see far greater leniency 
shown to a neglect of the Golden Rule 
than to a neglect of the observances of 


soul. ‘‘For the joy that is set before 
her,” she bears all pain and discomfort 
uncomplainingly, and when, at last, her 
babe lies in her arms, she sees Love's 
imprint upon its little face, she traces 
the clear shining of purity and peace 
there, and all her heart melts in thanks- 
giving that “unto me a child is 
born.” And this, this is the right of 
every babe. How do we dare deny it to 
them? How do we dare call them into 
the world with less than this? Oh, let 
us have a world-wide reform in the way 
our children are born, and there wil! be 
less need of reform afterward. Let men 
and women be earnest and true here, 
and it shall greatly help the world to 
move to ‘“‘ higher levels” of thought and 
life. My soul stirs with ‘‘ righteous in- 
dignation” when I think of the wrongs 
which are heaped upon the defenceless 
children at the very threshold of life, and 
Iam constrained to cry out against it 
with all my migut. Men, women, every- 
where, will you not join me in this cru- 
sade for Baby’s rights! A ‘noble 
few” are working in this line now, but 
it is a work in which all must join if we 
would have the victory complete, and I 
call upon you each one to “‘fallin” and 
do your part. EARNEST. 


IN COMMON LIFE. 


society, far greater leniency shown to a 
gossipy defamation of character than to 
the wearing of adress or gloves differ- 
ent from what society prescribes for the 


occasion. It will observe that the 
thoughts of the family are centered 
chiefly, perhaps wholly, upon their own 
interests. In regard to outward distinc- 
tions the child will see that persons 
placed by social position above its own 
family, are, on account of that position, 
held in respect ; that their example is 
copied ; their notice desired and courted 
and boasted of; their opinions quoted. 
This would be particularly noticeable in 
case of relatives who had attained to 
such position, while relatives in corre- 
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spondingly inferior position would be 
regarded with indifference. If its own 
family is in genteel circumstances, the 
child learns to look down upon ‘‘working 
people,” and to consider labor asin a 
measure disgraceful. 

Beginning at the top of the social scale 
and proceeding downward we see that a 
child is ‘likely to learn, in the family, 
that appearing is more than being, that 
money-worth is more than character- 
worth, that wealth and social position 
are the objects chiefly to be striven for, 
and that success in life means success in 
gaining these. The emphasis is put in 
the wrong place, in a great many wrong 
places, as if in reading an important 


paragraph the small words were empha- 
sized—the ofs. and ands, and thes, and 
tos. What, then, can we expect other 
than that the child’s mature life will be 
based on these unworthy ideas of values 
which are causing blight and ruin, and 
which ‘are inbreathed, as we may say, 
from the home atmosphere. This home 
atmosphers is what the young and form- 
ing character feeds upon and grows 
from. Every expression of opinion, 
every chance remark upon people, every 
subject talked about, every motive ap- 
pealed to, refinement or its opposite as 
expressed in spech, and manner, every 
one of these, as well as each word, look 
and tone, does its work on character. 


———___ > -—* 


COURTESY NECESSARY. 


TREAT him as well as he treats me,” 
said Hal. 

His mother had just reproached him 
because he did not attempt to amuse or 
entertain a boy friend who had gone 
home. 

‘*T often goin there, and he doesn’t 
notice me,” said Hal again. 

** Do you enjoy that ?” 

**Oh, I don’t mind! I don’t stay 
long.” 

‘*T should call myself a very selfish 
person if friends came to see me and I 
should pay no attention to them.” 

‘* Well, that’s different ; you’re grown 
up.” 

‘*Then, you really think politeness 
and courtesy are not needed among 
boys ?” 

Hal, thus pressed, said he didn’t mean 
that; but his father, who had listened, 
now spoke : 

‘* A boy or a man who measures his 
treatment of others by their treatment 
of him, has no character of his own. 
He will never be kind, or generous, or 
Christian. If he is ever to bea gentle- 
man he will be so in spite of the boor- 
ishness of others. If he is to be noble, 
no other boy’s meanness will change his 
nature.” And very earnestly the father 


added : ‘*Remember this, my boy: you 
lower your own self every time you are 
guilty of an unworthy action because 
some one else is. Betrue to your best 


self, and no boy can drag you down.” 


— 





DREAMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Ou, why am I gloomy to-night 
While dreaming of days that are gone, 
Of childhood so happy and bright 
And joys that forever are flown ? 
I’m dreaming of hopes that are dead— 
Hopes gone with the fast fleeting years ;- 
And I pillow my weary head— 
To weep bitter heart burning tears. 


Dear mother, I’m thinking of thee 
And those happy days without care, 
As morning and eve at thy knee 
I would offer my simple prayer. 
They have laid her away to rest 
Where the long weeping willows wave— 
And my hopes and joys which were best 
Lie buried within her lone grave. 


The child is no longer a child, 
Though the seasons seem still the same— 
And to-night, with heart passion wild, 
I yearn for my childhood again— 
Then give me, oh, give me to-night, 
If only a dream of those years— 
Which promised a future so bright— 
A future I find full of tears. 
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MEDICAL 


SCIENCE IN CHINA. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE N, Y, ACADEMY OF ANTHROPOLOGY, APRIL, 1890. 


HE aim of this paper is to give 
some of the Chinese ideas of the 

nature of disease and theory of treat- 
ment, rather than to sketch briefly the 
changes wrought in the past fifty years 
by the introduction of western medical 


and surgical science. 

This empire has been fitly compared 
to Lot's wife, ever looking backward, 
wedded tothe past. Confucius taught 
the nation that its work was not to cre- 
ate but to conserve and transmit. The 
usages of centuries have crystalized 
into unvarying forms. Life and thought 
move on through ancestral grooves, and 
that which is inquisitive, inventive, pro- 
gressive, is viewed with suspicion, if not 
at once rebuked as seditious. In its ex- 
act, comprehensive sense, science has 
no existence here. Theories, specula- 
tions, traditions and _ superstitions 
abound, as seen in astrology, geomancy, 
and medicine ; but that cautious, candid, 
thorough investigation of facts, which 
we call scientific study, does not find an 
ally in the Chinese mind. The people 
are, moreover, fettered by a language 
pronounced by Prof. Williams to be 
‘*the most meagre "and tedious of all 
tongues.” Though the most ancient, it 
is probably the most inatractable of 
spoken languages, making the Chinese 
scholar indifferent to other tongues be- 


cause it is impossible to study them 
through the medium of his own. 
All the terminology of chemistry, medi- 
cine, and natural history remains in 
Greek and Latin, but how to adapt 
technical western science to the genius 
of this language is not easy to decide. 
Prof. Williams also points out the in- 
distinctness by which time is expressed ; 
the confusion of common and proper 
names; the absence of punctuation, para- 
graphs, sentences, capital letters and 
other helpful signs of speech which 
native conceit forbids and ridicules. 
Prejudice and ignorance, however, are 
greater obstacles than linguistic difficul- 
ties to the spread of modern science. 
This will be seen as we turn to the sub- 
ject of medicine. 

The literature, such as it is, is very 
copious. During my residence in Can- 
ton Hospital I have had access not only 
to libraries, but to other sources of in- 
formation as to native medicine. One 
is amazed at the patience and industry 
of Chinese scholars in collecting obser- 
vations in various departments of re- 
search. 

One work on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics appears in 40 volumes, 
and 756 other authors are quoted on the 
same themes. Another work on the 
medical and agricultural uses of plants 
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is printed in 60 volumes with 1,715 en- 
gravings. 

Dissection of the body being forbidden, 
the most absurd notions have prevailed 
as to anatomy and physiology. Food is 
supposed to pass from the spleen into 
the stomach. The larynx leads into the 
heart. The soul is in the liver, and the 
pit of the stomach the seat of breath, 
the source of joy—perhaps true in some 
cases! The skull is one bone. So is 
the arm and the pelvis. The right kid- 
ney is the gate of life. Each organ is 
related to one of the five ‘‘ elements,” 
earth, air, metals, fire, water. Fire 
rules the heart, metals, the lungs, water, 
the kidney, and so on. There is not a 
square inch of the body which is name- 
less. Applications to each district are 
made according to the guiding dual 
theory, action and reaction of yin and 
yang. Heat and moisture are the vital 
principles. The blood and spirits are 
their vehicles. There are twelve chan- 
nels of distribution. The study of the 
pulse is the most important part of the 
physical diagnosis of disease. In the 
Pekin Medical Museum you will see a 
copper model of a man pierced with 
many holes, and marked with the 
names of the pulse. There are three 
wrist points and 24 kinds of pulse at 
each point of each wrist, so that the na- 
tiue doctor has 144 pulses to study, by 
which the condition of body and even 
the sex of the unborn child are said to 
be determined. Of the 24 varieties there 
are the slow and rapid pulses, the rough, 
the soft, the strong, the weak, the vi- 
brating, the hidden, and the impeded. If 
you find the latter at the first point of 
the left wrist you may expect sudden 
death. If at the second point of the 
right wrist, water in the stomach is indi- 
cated. Seven cautions are given to the 
practitioner as to his own quiet breath- 
ing and presence of mind as well as to 
manipulation. George Barrow, the 
traveler, was taken ill with cholera mor- 
bus. The Celestial Aesculapius was 
called. Solemn, as an undertaker, he fixed 


his eyes on the ceiling. Beginning at 
the wrist he proceeded to the elbow, 
pressing hard with one finger, lightly 
with the other as one plays a viol. After 
ten minutes’ fingering he pronounced 
the trouble to be gastric and caused by 
injudicious diet; a pretty good guess. In 
taking the temperature of the body I 
noticed that a native physician, whom I 
accompanied last week through the wards 
of his elegant hospital at Hong Kong, 
laid the back of his hand, as we do, on 
the cheek or carotid. He also showed 
me the method of preparing the decoc- 
tions used internally and externally. 
Every fire pot where the liquids simmer 
is marked, so also scores of wooden box- 
es, into which the dregs of the mixture 
are put for inspection, whether from the 
animal, mineral, or vegetable kingdom. 
In one standard work there are 78 from 
the former and 314 substances from the 
latter, mentioned. Mercury and arsenic 
are used in specific diseases. Ginseng 
is greatly prized. It is held as a govern- 
mental monopoly and gathered by de- 
tachments of soldiers. Opium, camphor- 
rhubarb, and other medicines used by 
us are found in the Chinese pharmaco- 
peia. There are inert substances used. 
One author commends 132 kinds from 
metals and stone ; 99 from reptiles, shell 
fish, and the like ; of parts of the human 
body and its exuvize, a great number of 
things, the mention of which would be 
indelicate. The entire catalogue num- 
bers 1,012. The land is overridden with 
quacks. The extravagant street signs 
show it, on which the adventurer an- 
nounces himself as a ‘‘ physician and 
surgeon by descent for several genera- 
tions.” Necromancy and fortune telling 
are combined with medicine. I have 
seen many of these imposters sitting out 
doors at their divining tables and their 
credulous dupes around them. It is 
also believed that the spirits sniff the 
refuse grounds of the decoctions refer- 
red to, and so these are exposed in the 
street. Good food and fruit are also 
spread on tables indoors to appease, 
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same, and mirrors are set to frighten 
them away. Burnt charms are taken in 
tea for cardiac troubles, and in pure 
water for ulcers and all fevers. Prayer 
healing and casting lots in a bamboo 
tube with 100 sticks; rubbing the part 
of an idol corresponding to the part af- 
fected,’and a multitude of other mefhods 
of treating disease can not here be de- 
scribed. At the hour of death, the Chi- 
nese, like the ancient Egyptians, believe 
that good and evil spirits seek the de- 
’ parting soul. I heard an attendant call- 
ing by the hour to adying girl in a ward 
opposite my room in the hospital, a few 
weeks since, and was told that it repre- 
sented the pathetic appeal to the depart- 
ing spirit to come back. The beating of 
gongs is common in Chinese homes 
when death is near. So is it at fires. I 
have had evidence of this in two large 
conflagrations near us. The din was 
something fearful. 

Anybody can be a doctor. If you 
read the books prescribed by the college 
at Pekin and follow the pulse points of 
their copper model you are ‘‘a regular.” 
If not, you are an irregular practitioner 
and may be convicted of homicide if 
you patient dies. If you prolong or ag- 
gravate the disease to increase your fee, 
the law says that the money was stolen, 
and if you lose your patient you must 
also your head. I sawa pile of bloody 
heads {on the execution grounds the 
other day, but did not identify any as 
belonging to doctors. Indeed the law 
is dead, and thousands of mischievous 
heads remain on medical shoulders. 
Stranger still, the Chinese race increases, 
in spite of irrational medicine, and the 
utter absence of those sanitary condi- 
tions on which we predicate health. The 
oldest nation on the earth shows no 
signs of physical decay. 

As to surgery there is none. Acu- 
puncture may be an exception and also 
the terrible emasculation practiced in 
Pekin, with fatal results, in connection 
with the imperial harem, described in 
the North China Asiatic Society. Sur- 
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gery is opposed by the superstitious no- 
tion that. dismemberment or mutilation 
here will remain in the other life a per- 
manent disfigurement. Furthermore, 
the rarity of drunkenness, the absence 
of railways and machinery diminish 
cases requiring surgery. That there is 
no national inability on the part of the 
Chinese to become first class surgeons is 
a fact shown by notable examples. Dr. 
Wong, aclassmate of mine forty years 
ago, was the tirst Chinese on whom a 
foreign medical diploma had been con- 
ferred. He was a graduate in medicine 
at Edinburgh University, twenty years 
a successful practitioner, in charge of 
this hospital a part of the time, and died 
in 1878. Dr. Ato, a colleague, was the 
first Chinese at home to acquire a know]- 
edge of western medicine. He per- 
formed, in 1847, in this hospital, the first 
operation with ether, and soon after, 
with wonderful dexterity and success, 
removed an enormous tumor, three feet 
in circumference ‘from the back ; also 
another tumor from the axilla which 
was as large as the patient’s head. This 
involved careful dissection and the ty- 
ing of three arteries. The whole was 
finished in a few minutes! He wasam- 
bidextrous, excelled as an oculist, ac- 
quired a large fortune, and was a man 
of commanding influence. 

The changes wrought the past half 
century by western medical and surgical 
science are marvelous and constitute a 
powerful argument in behalf of medical 
missions Dr. Peter Parker opened here 
in 1835 the first nsedical mission hospi- 
talin China. It has been remarked of 
him that ‘‘ he opened the gates of China 
with a lancet when western cannon 
could not heave a single bar!” Thou- 
sands of patients flocked to him from 
seventeen provinces; some consuming 
months in the journey, and going home 
with the voice of gratitude uttering his 
praise. From the beggar in rags to the 
Emperor’s household, these patients 
were found in all classes. The popu- 
larity of this institution was a guarantee 
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of its safety in time of war, so that a 
British consul said that he would regard 
himself securer in this house, where I 
am now writing, than on a gunboat on 
the river. 

Dr. J. G. Kerr, nowin charge of Can- 
ton hospital, has seen 35 years of toilful 
service and stands at the head of the 
profession here. He instructs a medical 
class, male and female, who pay $20 
tuition annually, and study three years. 
The instruction is wholly in Chinese. 
He has published many original medical 
works and reprints of foreign authors. 
We are together working now for the 
establishment of an asylum for the in- 
sane, something unknown in China. 

Dr. Swan and Dr. Mary Niles are 
physicians here, the latter serving over 
a thousand of her sex yearly. There is 
an unlimited field for women physicians, 
for Chinese females will endure pro- 
longed sufferings rather than to be at- 


, tended by men. 

I have visited the medical school con- 
nected with the Alice Memorial Hospital, 
Hong Kong, and heard Dr. Thomson 
lecture in English. At Formosa there 
is another, where English is a condition 


on entrance. That has a four years’ 
course. There is a great deal of dispen- 
sary work and has been ever since 
Drs. Robert Morrison and Livingstone 
opened in Macao seventy years agoa 
dispensary for the poor. Drs. Colledge 
and Bradford, of Philadelphia, should 
also be mentioned as _ pioneers, 
also Dr. Pearson, surgeon of the East 
India Company, at Canton, 1805, who 
introduced vaccination into the Empire, 
an unspeakable biessing in arresting 
here what had before been an annual 
epidemic of a most loathsome and fatal 
character. Asiatic cholera has been an- 
other fearful scourge, more than 100 
-deaths a day occurring in asingle town, 
Amoy, for nearly two months in 1842, 
Thousands of lives have been saved by 
the missionaries. The expressions of 
gratitude to Christian doctors by their 
patients are novel and often pathetic, 


Not only the Kow Kow, prostration and 
bumping the head on the earth, but 
other acts, as at Foochow, when Dr. 
Kate Woodhull, asuccessful operator for 
cataract, received some months ago a 
handsome memorial tablet, hung up 
amid the explosion of fire crackers. 
The inscription read, ‘‘ She has given 
her whole heart.” Oneof Dr. Parker's 
patients requested leave to send a painter 
to get a portrait that he might daily bow 
to it. His pecuniary gifts were liberal— 
for he was an official secretary—and he 
also composed an eloquent poem in 
praise of the medical missionary. 

A sufferer from lupus at Kiangsi, who 
had spent her all on native doctors and — 
Buddhist priests, seeing the disease 
spreading over face and neck, went to 
the temple and told them that they and 
their gods were a fraud. The priests 
appeared horror stricken and frightened 
her into the payment of 10,000 cash, 
$7.50 in gold, to get which she soid a 
few remaining personal effects. The 
failure of their incantations exhausted 
the last ounce of patience she had. She 
and her husband went to the temple 
and cursed the gods and the Buddhists 
to their heart’s content. On their way 
home they fell in with aformer patient 
of Dr. Douthwaite, whose body and soul 
had been saved by this kind physician. 
Three days by +wheelbarrow brought 
them to Dr. D., who not only prayed 
and read the gospel to them, but gave 
iodide of potassium internally and iodine 
ointment outside. The disease was ar- 
rested, and in a month cured. They 
returned home, renounced idolatry and 
led many of their villagers to do the 
same. A Christian teacher was sent for; 
many threw away their idols; a church 
was organized; the true God daily wor- 
shipped, and they in turn became mis- 
sionaries, sending out from their own 
membership an evangelist to preach the 
gospel which had done so much good 
for their own village, to regions beyond 
their borders. 

There about 60 mission hospitals and 80 
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foreign physicians connected with them 
in this empire, besides clergymen and 
assistants, who have acquired a practi- 
cal acquaintance with medicine after 
years of servicein far-away isolated dis- 
tricts in the country, where a knowl- 
edge of simple remedies in sickness and 
emergencies will save many lives and 
invest a man with supernatural influence 
in the eyes of the priest-ridden and 
quack-deluded people. 

Shanghai, which I hope to visit short- 
ly, and many other large cities and 
towns have hospitals, and natives are 
being taught western science. Dr. El- 
dridge, under imperial patronage, has 
sent out over 30 Japanese practitioners, 
and said to me, when in Yokohama, 
that in nothing had the recent intellec- 
tual advance been more satisfactory 
than in medical science in Japan. The 
more conservative Chinese are slower 
to, welcome us with our western ideas, 


but the leaven is surely working Ever 
since Dr. Lockhart, who was a pioneer 


of 1843, went with Her Majesty’s lega- 
tion to Pekin, at the close of the sec- 
ond war, till now, princes of the palace 
and officers of highest rank have been 
applicants for relief at the hands of these- 
‘*foreign devils”—as we have hitherto 
been regarded. 

The Chinese Hippocrates of the second 
century, contemporary of Galen, gave 
medicine by the pound dose, and the 
system was so popular which he found- 
ed it continued onethousand years. I 
have ventured to give you an ounce 
dose, or less, this time, promising more 
at another time, in reference to the work 
specially on my hands, the establishment, 
if possible, of an asylum for the insane. 
No such institution is to be found in the 
empire. Such a humane and beneficent 
enterprise would fitly crown the history 
of western medical science which the 
last half century has made so illustrious 
in this vast empire of the Oriental 
world. 

PROF. E. P. THWING, M. D. 





FARLY RISING AND LONGEVITY. 


ROFESSOR HUMPHREY’S re- 

cent Collective Investigation Re- 
port on Aged Persons contains some 
very positive evidence on a matter 
which has already engaged the attention 
of moralists as well as physicians. ‘‘ The 
opportunity for nutrition to do its resto- 
rative work was in nearly all provided 
by the faculty of ‘good sleeping,’ to 
which was commonly added its appro- 
priate attendant, the habit of ‘early 
rising.’” Thus there is a relation be- 
tween early rising and longevity. No 
doubt many people will hastily seize 
upon the sentence first quoted and em- 
ploy it in edifying lectures or essays for 
the perusal of youth, or embody it in 
popular medical works. Important qual- 
ifications follow in Dr. Humphrey’s re- 
port, but they are likely to be over- 
looked. Doubtless the habit of early 
rising is, in itself, healthy;.most of all, 
itis a good sign of health when it evi- 


dently signifies rapid recovery from 
fatigue. Again, it usually denotes a 
strong will, the gift, as a rule, of a good 
physical constitution, or at least the 
safeguard of average bodily strength. 
Late risers are generally either invalids 
or persons of bad habits, idlers who are 
never free from other vices besides idle- 
ness. The nervous exhaustion which 
keeps a man wakeful throughout the 
small hours produces sleep late in the 
morning. This exhaustion is invariably 
due to one of several life-shortening in- 
tiuences, especially anxiety or indiscre- 
tion in diet or drink. Early rising is 
thus rather one effect of certain favor- 
able influences, another result of which 
is longevity,than a cause of longevity. 
To turn a weakly man out of bed every 
morning at seven o’clock will not pro- 
long his life. It will be noted that by 
** good sleeping ” Professor Humphrey 
signifies quick sleeping, ‘‘that is, the: 
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reparative work which hasto been done 
in sleep, is done briskly and well.” 
Here, again, we have an effect of a cause; 
but preventing a weakly subject from 
sleeping more than four or five hours 
nightly would not cause him to live 
long, but would rather tend to shorten 
his life. Equally important are Profes- 
sor Humphrey’s observations which 
show that by ‘‘early” he does not en- 
tirely mean the time by the clock. The 
word ‘‘has a relative significance with 
reference to the time of going to bed. A 
person who retires to bed four hours 
after midnight and gets up at10a.M. 
may be strictly regarded as an ‘early 
riser.’ ” 


Thus early rising is synonymous 


in long life histories with short sleep- 
ing, which means rapid recovery from 
fatigue, a sign of bodily strength. 
These scientific facts in no wise contra- 
dict the alleged value of early rising as 
a practice to be cultivated by all per- 
sons in good health. It is excellent as 
moral discipline, and eminently healthy 
as a matter of fact. Most persons will 
eat three mealsdaily. Whena man gets 
up late those meals will probably follow 
each other at tooshort intervals to be 
wholesome. When he is an early riser 
it will probably be otherwise. He can 
enjoy a good breakfast, and by the time 
for his lunch or mid-day dinner he wil} 
have an honest appetite again.— British 
Medical Journal. 


>. 


CATARRH AND MOUTH BREATHING. 


HE structure of the human nose is 
by no means simple. Its openings 
considered as the natural channels of 
respiration have an adaptation to that 
purpose that can be fully understood 
only after much study. It‘<were only 
necessary for nature to provide an inlet 
to the lungsample enough, one might 
say, toadmit all the air that is required 
for full circulation of the blood. If this 
were all, the mouth would be a sufficient 
opening both for the purposes of nutri- 
tion and respiration; but no, let a person 
make it’ a habit to ‘breathe through; the 
mouth andere long he finds himself suf- 
fering from affections of the mouth and 
fauces that become‘more established the 
longer he persists in such breathing. The 
mucus membrane of the mouth differs 
in some quality from the membrane of 
the nose that precludes it from sustain- 
ing without injuring the movement of 
the air in and out, and its superficial 
distribution differs much in the two 
organs. 

A glance at the interior of the nose 
reveals very irregular and tortuous 
passages, totally unlike the large free 
cavity of the mouth. Fig. 1 is a view of 
the general structure of both nose and 


mouth as they appear by vertical section, 
the left side of each being thus exposed. 


The irregular fo'ds of the nasal cavity 
are due to the projection of the turbin- 
ated bones from the exterior wall into the 
middle and posterior parts of the cavity, 
and to folds of membrane that envelop 
the cartilage anteriorly. Fig. 1 is aview 
of the left side of the nose showing 
somewhat more in detail the relations 
of its structure with particular reference 
to the distribution of the nasal nerve. 
The <Schneiderian or pituitary mem- 
brane, as it is variously called, is closely 
adherent to the bones and cartilages, 
and thickest over the turbinated bones. 
In its relations to smell anatomists have 
found that only that region bounded by 
the superior turbinated bone receives 
the filaments of the olfactory nerve, 
which extend from the cribriform plate 
of the ethméid bone down less than an 
inch. Hence, if plates of impermeable 
substance were inserted so as to cut off 
entirely the lower half or more of the 
nasal fossae from communication with 
the upper, and odorous substances be 
then introduced, no odor would be ex- 
perienced. Thus it is that in affections 


* of the nose attended with much accu- 
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mulation of excretion in the upper part 
of the cavity that the sense of smell is 
often lost for atime. In old cases of 
catarrh the nerve bearing membrane 
may be so altered as to destroy olfaction 
entirely. 

Fig. 2 is a cross view of the nasal cav- 
ities at about the middle, and gives us an 
idea of their appearance as seen from 
the rear or throat end. The straight 
central partition is the thin blade of bone 
known as the vomer, which is contimu- 





hairs, in front, and farther back innu- 
merable delicate filaments or cilia, all of 
which have an office in the process of 
respiration. 

The air that enters the nose must pass 
through a very irregular channel on 
either side, as we have seen, a channel, 
too, much broken up by processes of 
bone and membrane. The hair and 
ciliz filter and sweep it of dustand in- 
jurious substance, the warm membrane 
tempers it, and so fitted the better to 
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Showing distribution of nerves. 
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ous with the cartilaginous partition that 
divides the nasal opening in front. The 
upper, middle, and inferior turbinated 
bones (the upper not being clearly shown 
in the illustration) divide the cavities 
into three parts, called respectively the 
superior, middle, and inferior meatus or 
opening. The cartilages, numbering five 
on each side, extend the nose (see fig. 1) 
from the nasal bones proper to the flex- 
ible tip, and so lengthen the passages 
greatly. Growing from the membrane 
and projecting in every direction are’ 


meet the want of nature it enters the 
trachea and finally the lung cells, there 
to yield its oxygen to the blood. 

In cold weather the amount of air 
going into the trachea via the nose re- 
ceives many degrees of warmth before 
it reaches the sensitive lobules of the 
lungs, a very essential matter, as cold 
air admitted too freely, as by the mouth, 
rapidly lowers the temperature of the 
lung tissue, and by the consequent con- 
traction of the vessels the economy of 
respiration is much embarrassed. So, 
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too, in circumstances of exposure to hot 
air nasal breathing is a protection in 
that it reduces the temperature of the 
air to a degree that nature may tolerate. 

An old mouth breather usually suffers 
from a ‘‘ dry catarrh ;” you look at his 
throat and larynx and you find a state 
of chronic redness and inflammation, 
the glands of the vault of the pharynx 
are enlarged, and the Eustachian open- 


ew 
ls 18) % 
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2. CROSS SECTION MIDDLE PART OF NASAL CAVITIES, 
Showing : 8 middle turbinated bones ; 9 superior 
nasal cavities ; 10 inferior turbinated ; 11 vomer ; 
12 upper jaw ; 13 middle meatus ; 14 inferior me- 
atus; 17 palate process of upper jaw ; 18 roof of 
mouth, etc. 
ings are contracted by the pressure, so 
that his hearing is somewhat impaired. 
The unused nasal canals are narrowed 
by overgrowth of mucous tissue. The 
follicles in the back wall of the throat 
are enlarged and rough. A degree of 
irritation is experienced all the time, so 
that there is a harsh, hacking cough 
that he can not control. 





We meet with children who have this 
habit of mouth breathing, and they suf- 
fer in an analogous fashion to the old 
mouth breathers. 

It is useless for physician or patient to 
hope for improvement in treating nasal 
or pharyngeal catarrh while such a 
habit is persisted in. Its relinquishment 
should be a preliminary condition. 

If the nasal passages are obstructed 
by any growth or deformity, this must 
first be relieved by operation. The pa- 
tient should endeavor to refrain from 
breathing through the mouth by day, 
and this, though not always easily done, 
can be accomplished by careful atten- 
tion. During sleep the mouth in such 
cases will open involuntarily, and this 
tendency should be corrected by mechan- 
ical means. A bandage or strap is the 
common resource, but it is not by any 
means comfortable. Lately a friend of 
ours has introduced a simple method 
which he found serviceable in his own 
case. It is merely an ellipse-shaped 
piece of sheet celluloid, that may be cut 
to fit between the lips and teeth, thus 
closing the mouth effectually if the 
lips become separated. After wearing 
it in the mouth afew times -the patient 
becomes accustomed to it, and having 


‘ established the habit of nose breathing, 


the use of the instrument may be sus- 
pended. 
H. 8S. D. 


+> 


THE DANGER OF ANTIPYRINE. 


HE new proprietary medicine, anti- 

pyrine had a thorough trial dur- 

ing the late influenza epidemic, and it 

was found in many instances a danger- 

ous prescription. As a writer says in 
The Doctor : 

Warnings against it had been fre- 
quent before the influenza, but the pub- 
lic had conceived a liking for it, it did 
relieve pain wonderfully in some cases, 
and when a popular craze is under head- 
way nothing but a great calamity, or a 
large amount of ridicule can ever stop 


it. It was getting into as common use 
with those who suffered from headaches 
as camphor or smelling salts. For this 
ailment it was regarded as a specific, 
and men and women prescribed it for 
themselves or their families as heed- 
lessly as they would say, ‘‘take a little 
quinine.” 

An “ antipyrine habit” was becoming 
recognized among the medical profes- 
sion, and another brain destroyer and 
nerve-shatterer was added to that al- 
ready long and disgraceful list that em- 
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braces every form of alcohol, or opium, 
and other narcotic poisons. 

The worst of it was that the doctor 
was altogether too likely to say ‘‘it is 
perfectly harmless; as good as mor- 
phine, but with none of the bad effects 
of that drug ;” so the poor patient sought 
relief from pain in antipyrine, and took 
his frequent doses of it with' as little 
thought as if he were swallowing cara- 
mels. 

In malarial regions the antipy- 
rine pellet was ubiquitous, and robbed 
such places of half their terrors. For 
the man of convivial habits, antipyrine 
took the place of a Turkish bath, extra 
soda, a gin fizz, and bromide of potash, 


and the idea was growing that it was 
possible to guzzle with impunity so 
long as the supply of antipyrine held 
out. 

While cases were frequently coming 
to the doctor’s notice in which death 
was produced by heart failure, due to 
the taking of antipyrine, the warnings 
had made no impression upon the pub- 
lic. It took the epidemic of influenza, 
during which the sales of antipyrine 
were enormous, to force everybody into 
a realization of the fact that trifling 
with antipyrine was like inexpert play- 
ing with a loaded pistol. Every once in 
a while the thing went off and some- 
body was killed. 





AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF VEGETARIANS. 


FORMAL invitation to a general 

meeting of the advocates of veg- 

etarianism has been received accompa- 
nied with the following letter : 


June 27, 1890. 
Tue Eprror ‘‘PHRENOLOGIOALJoURNAL,” NEW 
York. 

Dear Sir :—I beg to inform you that an 
International Vegetarian Congress will be 
held on the 11th, 12th and 13th of September 
next, inthe Memorial Hall as above, when it 
is hoped that a goodly gathering of leading 
vegetarians will be present from all parts of 
the world. Vegetarianism has now become 
one of the questions of the day, and it has 
been thought good that its representatives 
should meet together in conference as to 
the best mode of advancing the cause, etc. 

I am instructed by the Council to invite 
the assistance and presence at the confer. 
ence of all vegetarians and sympathizers 
with our cause, and I shall be pleased to 
send formal invitation cafds, with pro- 
gramme of proceedings to anyone applying 
for the same. Iam, yours faithfully, 

R. E. O’Cattaeuan, Hon. Sec’y. 


The programme of exercises, etc., in- 
cludes conferences in the Hall, a tour of 
London, excursions on the Thames, sev- 
eral lunches and dinners, of course in 
the most advanced styles of vegetarian 
cookery, and special entertainments fur- 


nished by prominent members of the 
English Society. A very interesting 
and enticing array, indeed, of features 
will be enjoyed by the guests. 


DeaTHS UNDER Five YEarRS.—The 
following facts, which we quote on 
good authority, certainly show the ne- 
cessity for sanitary missionary work as 
a life saving means in the principal civ- 
ilized nations of the globe: ‘‘In Norway 
the proportion of children dying under 
five years of age is 204.5 per 1,000 born ; 
while in England it is 330 per 1,000, and 
in Italy it is 567 per 1,000. In fifty-one 
so called ‘‘ healthy districts ” of England 
and Wales, the mortality under five is 
175 per 1,000 born, while in the Liver- 
pool district, representing the most un- 
favorable sanitary conditions, it is 460 
per 1,000. In the State of Vermont, 
which contaivs no large cities, the num- 
of deaths under five, for the year 1883, 
was 23.8 per cent. of the whole number 
of deaths ; in the State of Massachusetts, 
in which there are several large cities, 
for the twelve years ending in 1884, it 
was 34.74 per cent.; and in the Oity of 
New York alone, for the seven years 
ending in 1873, it was exactly 50 per cent. 
of the entire mortality. 
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NOTES IN 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Electricity in Lllumination.— 
According to the Zlectric World, the increase 
in the use of electric lights and electric mo- 
tors is shown to be even greater during the 
past few years than most people probably 
imagine. The number of electric lighting 
companies in the United States and Canada 
operating central stations at the beginning 
-of 1886 was 450. This number had increased 
at the beginning of 1887 to 750, at the be- 
ginning of 1889 to nearly 1,200, and at the 
beginning of 1890 to 1,277, including 25 in 
Mexico and Central America. Meantime 
“266 gas companies had engaged in electric 
lighting, so that the total number of com- 
‘panies engaged in electric lighting at pres- 
ent is 1,548. The number of isolated, or 
private, incandescent and arc light plants 
at the beginning of 1887 was about 1,000 
each. Now there are 3,925 private plants 
‘jin the United States, 175 in Canada, and 200 
in Mexico and Central America, making 
4,300 in all. The number of arc lamps in 
use in 1882 was 6,000. This number doubled 
each year for four years and has since grown 
rapidly until there are now 235,000 arc 
lamps in use. The number of incandescent 
lights has increased from 525,000 in Novem- 
ber, 1886, to 3,000,000 at present. The num- 
-ber of electric motors now in operation in 
the country is estimated at 15,000, many of 
‘them from 15 to 50 horse power. There are 
nearly 200 electric railways in over 125 
townsand cities, and these have in operation 
-or under contract 1,884 cars on 1,260. miles 
-of track. These motors find their greatest 
application in connection with electric light 
plants. Electricians, however, look for a 
great development of electric motors for 
railroads of all kinds during the next two 
years. Electric light and electric power for 
mining is a new development of consider- 
able promise. The electric tramway and 
-electric power for pumping, drilling, cut- 
ting, etc., have already been adopted to 
some extent with good results. 


The Projected Siberian Rail- 
‘way.—The Russian Gazette states that the 
special commission has just drawn up its 
weport on the most practicable way of con- 


structing the great Siberian railway. Ac. 
cording to this report the work should be 
accomplished step by step, but with the 
result that the whole line should be com- 
pleted in 1900. The cost of construction 
would not exceed 250,000,000 roubles, 
spread over ten years, so that the treasury 
would have to advance but 25,000,000 rou- 
bles a year. Judicious economy would re- 
duce this sum by 50,000,000 roubles, so that 
the cost per verst would not exceed from 
25,000 to 28,000 roubles. The line would 
be as narrow as possible; conduits excepted, 
all the work would be in wood; and large 
stations would only be established at the 
most important points. At the beginning 
of the enterprise, also, there would be a 
minimum of rolling stock. For this reason 
engines of eight wheels would be employed, 
except in the steppes, where engines of six 
wheels might be adopted. Another sugges- 
tion is, that those sections most promising of 
revenue should be begun first. 


Meteoric Matter Entering the 
Earth’s Atmosphere.—Observations 
of falling.stars have been used to determine 
roughly the average number of meteorites 
which attempt to pierce the earth’s atmos- 
phere during each twenty-four hours. Dr. 
Schmidt, of Athens, from observations made 
during seventeen years, found that the mean 
hourly number of luminous meteors visible 
on a clear moonless night by one observer 
was fourteen, taking the time of observation 
from midnight to 1 A. M. 

It has been further experimentally shown 
that a large group of observers who might 
include the whole horizon in their observa- 
tions would see about six times as many as 
are visible to one eye. Prof. H. A. New- 
ton and others have calculated that making 
all proper corrections, the number which 
might be visible over the whole earth would 
be a little greater than 10,000 times as many 
as could be seen at one place. From this 
we gather that not less than 20,000,000 
luminous meteors fall upon our planet daily, 
each of which in a dark clear night would 
present us with the well-known phenomenon 
of a shooting-star. 
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This number, however, by no means rep- 
resents the total number of minute meteorites 
that enter our atmosphere, because many 
entirely invisible to the naked eye are often 
seen in telescopes. It has been calculated 
that the number of meteorites, if these were 
included, would be increased at least twenty- 
fold; this would give us 400,000,000 of 
meteorites falling in the earth’s atmosphere 
daily. 


A Lady Explorer.—One of the most 
intrepid explorers of the day is a Parisian 
lady, Madam le Ray, mother of the Duc d’ 
Abrantes, who has been for several months 
engaged in Eastern travel. After having 
visited Babylon and Nineveh, she traversed 
the Persian deserts, amid terrible privations, 
in order to reach India. For five days and 
five nights her little caravan had to encamp 
in the wilds without meeting a living soul, 
or even discovering the slightest trace of a 
human being. 

During all this time the cold was so in- 
tense that Madame le Ray’s fingers were 
frostbitten, and her guides became seriously 
ill. She managed at laet to reach the Per- 
sian Gulf, where she embarked for India. 
An acconnt of her adventurous journey will 
be given by M. Bonvalot and Prince Henri 
d’ Orleans on their return from Thibet. 


Romance Figuratively Con- 
sidered.—There is an English literary 
man who at the end of each year penetrates 
ipto the published fiction and extracts there- 
from very often some exceedingly interest- 
ing figures. The results of his researches 
into last year’s fiction are entertaining: Of 
the heroines portrayed in novels, he finds 
872 were described as blondes, while 190 
were brunettes. Of the 562 heroines, 487 
were beautiful, 274 were married to the man 
of their choice, while 30 were unfortunate 
enough to be bound in wedlock to the 
wrong man. The heroines of fiction, this 
literary statistician claims, are greatly im- 
proving in health, and do not die as early as 
in previous years, although consumption is 
still in the lead among fatal maladies to 
which they succumb. Early marriages, 
however, are onthe increase. The personal 
charms of the heroines included 980 ‘ ex- 
pressive eyes” anu 792 ‘‘shell-like ears.” 
Of the eyes, 543 had a dreamy look, 390 


flashed fire, while the remainder had no 
special attributes. Eyes of brown and blue 
are in the ascendant. There was found to 
be a large increase in the number of heroines 
who possessed dimples. 502 were blessed 
with sisters, and 342 had brothers. In 47 
cases, mothers figured as heroines, with 112 
children between them. Of these, 71 child- 
ren were rescued from watery graves. Eigh- 
teen of the husbands of these married hero- 
ines were discovered to be bigamists, while 
seven husbands had notes found in their 
pockets that exposed ‘‘everything.” And 
thus is the romance of # year reduced to 
figures. 


Africa Yet Much Unknown.— 
Sir Francis de Winton, late Governor of the 
Congo State, saysin spite of the scores of 
explorers who have been traversing Africa 
in all directions since Livingstone began his. 
travels, the larger part of the many millions 
of natives have never yet seen a white man. 
As we trace the routes of explorers on the 
map we see that their tracks make merely a 
network over Africa, and that there are en- 
normous unvisited spaces between the lines. 
As yet we can only infer what large regions 
and the people who live in them are like 
from the reports of perhaps a single traveler 
who has hurriedly passed through the 
country. 


Washington’s Appearance in 
1836.— William Burgess, who is laying the 
foundation of the Confederate monument to- 
be erected at Alexandria, is one of the few 
men now living who has looked upon the 
face of General George Washington. 

** It was in 1836,” he says, ‘‘ when I was 
an apprentice employed in building the new 
tomb now at Mount Vernon, which so many 
visitors now come to see. I was a lad then, 
and I remember this was about my first. 
piece of work. When the vault was com- 
pleted I assisted in moving the bodies from 
the old tomb to their present resting place. 
It was decided to open Washington's coffin, 
and when it had been conveyed to the tomb- 
the lid was raised. A number of people 
were present and stood in breathless silence 
while the workmen extracted the rusty 
screws. When the top of the coffin had 
been lifted looked in. The body was ap- 
parently perfectly preserved, the features of 
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the face were complete, and there was noth- 
ing to indicate the length of time which he 
had been dead. The exposure to the air, 
however, had its immediate effect. Ina 
minute or two the body suddenly collapsed, 
and shrunk into an almost unrecognizable 
form. Other than this my recollections are 
very indistinct. I do not remember how 
the body was dressed or anything further 
about it. The features, as I recollect them, 
were like the pictures I have seen.” 


A Simple Incandescent Lamp. 
—An ingenious contrivance for obtaining a 
light without matches, is in use by the 


watchmen of Paris, in all magazines where 
explosive or inflammable materials are 
stored. They put « piece of phosphorus the 
size of a pea, into an oblong vial of clear 
glass, and pour some pure olive-oil, heated 
to the boiling point, upon it, leaving the 
bottle about one-third full; it isthen corked: 
tightly. To obtain the light they remove 
the cork, let tue air enter, and then recork. 
The entire empty space in the bottle then 
becomes luminous, giving a strong, clear 
light. To increase the light if it grows dim, 
one has but to uncork the bottle for a 
moment and admit a fresh supply of air. 
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ITS PERSONAL RETURN. 

ONE who has given much attention to 
the study of the careers of men who 
have won high reputation in the field of 
phrenological teaching must have been 
struck by a common characteristic, viz., 
benevolence or philanthropy. Gall, 
Spurzheim, the Combes, Elliottson, 
Broussais, Fossati, Caldwell, Dean, Cubi 
di Soler, Bridges, and many others of 
Europe or America were not dominated 
by feelings of personal aggrandizement or 
selfishness. Like the old Scottish patri- 
ots, they ‘‘fought not for honor or 
profit” but for the good of their fellows. 
Their fondness for scientific investigation 
grew with attainment of knowledge con- 
cerning human nature, the most fasci- 
nating of studies, and with that growth 
merely personal affairs seemed to lose 


hold upon their attention. Their inter- 
est was drawn {more and more to the 
consideration of the affairs of others, 
and to the need of the individual and 
of society for improvement. 

That phrenological doctrines have 
not ing in common with fate and pes- 
sin. tic notions is manifest in the open, 
cheerful conduct of eminent phrenolog- 
ical writers and lecturers. One and all 
they are ministers of optimism rather 
than pessimism. They are sanguine ad- 
vocates of human improvement and 
progress, and ever loth to set any bounds. 
to the betterment of mind and character.. ¢ 

A system that could so broaden the 
nature of its apostles, so soften the hard 
elements of selfhood that the man is led 
to forget his own concerns in his active 
consideration for others, must have very 
much of essential good in its constitu- 
tion, much, indeed, of that divine gospel 
that leads its disciples to do for others 
what love andsympathy would inspire. 

No man who hasecarefully studied the 
philosophy of the doctrines so earnestly 
maintained by George Combe against all 
the array that prejudice and conserva- 
tism in Church and State could mus- 
ter, can wonder at the enthusiasm of 
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that gifted mind. The deeper his in- 
vestigation of phrenological principles, 
the more he learned of their value in 
resolving what had been hitherto dark 
and mysterious in the operations of the 
human mind. Like the ancient pbilos- 
opher he could not withhold a glad 
‘*Eureka” as truth after truth dawned 
clearly on his vision. As with Combe, 
so it has been with every honest seeker 
in the same rich field. 


ee 


OUR SISTER IN THE DRUG STORE. 

RECURRING to the subject of occupa- 
tions for women, which has occupied 
occasional space in this part of the JourR- 
NAL, we would say a word concerning a 
sphere that has somehow escaped atten- 
tion. To put it squarely, we ask the 
question why will not woman make a 
good druggist? She has quickness of 
discernment, is skillful in the use of her 
fingers, and light in movement. These 
are important qualities to the analyst 
and compounder. In the many details 
of domestic service, especially in the 
kitchen, they come into play just as 
much as they do in the laboratory of the 
pharmacist. In fact, one who would 
be competent as a cook for a large family 
would, we think, be competent as a 
druggist. 

It is suggested that a girl of the neces- 
sary intelligence and education is not 
willing to pass through the ordeal of 
preparation that every boy does who 
aims to be a dispensing pharmacist. She 
does not incline to the bottle washing, 
case polishing, and lamp cleaning fea- 
tures of the shop, but wants to be gradu- 
ated at once into the higher branches of 
the profession. Perhaps this is the case 


with many girls; it is also, we know, 
the case with some falsely ambitious 
young men, but we are sure that the 
young woman who is in earnest would 
be willing to work her way up the coarse 
steps of the business, knowing thatsuch 
experience is useful. 

But there are some drug stores man- 
aged by women, and successfully. This 
fact we know, and it settles the question 
of their competency for a line of useful- 
ness that is likely to last many years 
longer. The common method of drug 
prescribing for illness may gradually 
decline, but the use of chemicals for san- 
itary purposes, anodynes, washes, lotions 
for local application, mineral spring 
waters, toilette articles, surgical appli- 
ances, bath conveniences, and a thousand 
other things, will always be needed in 
civilized society and make the pharmacy 
a permanent feature. We should advise 
the bright young woman who would be 
up and doing for herself, and who feels 
deterred from trying this or that because 
there are so many of her sex in it 
already, to try pharmacy. The gocd 
drug clerk is not ‘‘a drug in the market,” 
but there are places always open, judg- 
ing by the advertisements in every day’s 


newspapers, for the industrious and ca- 


pable woman as well as for the competent 
man. 
BE CHEERFUL. 

‘HALF of the battle of life,” says a 
writer, ‘‘ consists in keeping up a cheer- 
fulspirit.” Howtrue! They whocom- 
plain of ills and disappointments and 
assert that ‘‘life is not worth living,” 
are Jacking seriously in cheerfulness. 
They have not learned one of the most 
important lessons—that life has a char- 
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acter for good or ill, according to our 
habit of viewing it. Some years ago 
we attended a religious service on Sun- 
-day in a church near our residence but 
‘to which we rarely went. But the dis- 
-course that was delivered by the aged 
minister interested us deeply, from be- 
ginning toend. It was not a brilliant 
-discourse, yet full of the thought and 
earnest comment that proceed from long 
-experience. The subject was Thankful- 
ness, the speaker dwelling upon the 
healthful, comforting influence of that 
cheerful habit of mind that sees some- 
‘thing to inspire thankfulness in every 
‘event of life. A day or two later we 
jearned that the aged minister had left 
the dying bed of a daughter that very 
morning to perform the duties of his 
ministry, and when the service was con- 
cluded, he hastened back to her side. 
What help can a depressed, melan- 
-choly spirit afford? How unreasonable 
to expect anything at all beneficial from 
-a tone of mind that is desponding, mor- 
bid and gloomy? The simplest, practi- 
cal wisdom warns against the indulgence 
of such atemper. Admitted that cir- 
cumstances are unfavorable even to the 


degree of desperation, does it pay to 
cultivate misery by brooding upon them, 
and hugging, as it were, closely to our 
heart the horrid corpse of our misfor- 
tune? No,.the wise course is to turn 
away from the ills and sorrows, and 
with an upward, cheerful face energet- 
ically address ourselves to the duties of 
our station. That dyspeptic, irascible 
old Scotsman, Carlyle, could appreciate 
the value of this princely virtue—for he 
says in his inimitable manner : 

‘* Wondrous is the strength of cheer- 
fulness: altogether past calculation is 
its power of endurance. Efforts to be 
permanently useful, must be uniformly 
joyous—a spirit all sunshine—graceful 
from very gladness, beautiful because 
bright.” Probably he had before his 
mind's eye when he wrote this, his much 
tried, yet always calm, and good natured 
wife ! 

If the heart is kept cheerful and bright 
no experience of evil fortune can daunt 
its courage and its hope, and in time the 
clouds that seem to threaten overthrow 
and ruin break before it and disclose the 
sun of success and joy shining in the 
peaceful heaven. 








ASK fur Beni Pre, KGS 








{: fur ff orrespondents 


at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondent; shall expect us to give 
ithem the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 


ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro. 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 
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Impressions CoMPARATIVE.— Question.—If 
repetition of a thing deepens the impression 
on the mind, why is it that a child when 
sent on an errand, and told to repeat the 
name of the thing it is going for will often 
forget it when the time comes for it to ask 
for it ; is there a limit to the practical ? 

W. P. C. 

Answer,—Impressions depend upon some- 
thing besides mere repetition, especially at- 
tention. A child who is given an errand in 
which he has little or no personal interest, 
acts automatically. He may start out with 
a correct idea of his errand, but on the way 
his attention is drawn to this and that object, 
and fresh and strong impressions absorb his 
mental faculties, to the modification or utter 
rout of the formula that constituted his er- 
rand. Self control, so essential to mental 
poise and steadiness of purpose, is weak in 
the average child, and hence a matter that 
is not perfectly intelligible to him may be 
effaced or blurred in a short time by bis con- 
sideration of things that excite his interest. 


Crairvoyance.—S V. L.—We are not 
able to explain Clairvoyance on any other 
basis than that of a remarkable exaltation of 
the senses of a subject which enables him to 
absorb or obtain from the agent or person en 
rapport with him, or from others, by a pecu- 
liat mental telegraphy, impressions new or 
old that have been made upon their minds. 
Then, too, it has a subjective form in which 
the person who shows the clairvoyant power 
or state, sees or hears impressions that have 
been made in the course of his life upon his 
own mind. According to incident circum- 
stances these impressions are unconsciously 
revived. They may have been forgotten in 
the ever onward course of human experi- 
ence. What you may see in the half-awake 
condition of returning consciousness after a 
night’s sleep, has its origin in old and prob- 
ably quite forgotten impressions. Weare 
of opinion this singular state of the mind 
can be cultivated, and made available to 
scientific observation. 


- Manaeaine tHe Basy.—P. C.—If the child 
is of naturally good organization, its ill- 
nesses are largely due to improper manage- 
ment. One of the most common elements 
of mismanagement is over-feeding, and this 
especially in the case of artificially fed in- 


fants. ‘‘ How we fed the baby” is a little 
book of much value to inexperienced moth- 
ers. In summer time many babies suffer much 
from intestinal pain, not due to actual inflam- 
mation, but rather to gaseous accumulation. 
Heat seems to afford more relief than any 
thing else that can be easily tried. A small 
rubber hot-water bag, filled with water, not 
too hot, and laid on the stomach is a good 
means of applying it. Putting the feet in hot 
water sometimes eases the pain. Two or 
three drops of essence of peppermint in hot 
water, with a little sugar, or a few teaspoon- 
fuls of lightly sweetened hot water, will 
sometimes drive out the enemy. Never give 
a young baby soothing syrup or patent 
medicine of any description. 


StronG CHARACTER AND Factat Expres- 
sion.—P. C.—As a general rule a man 
of force and power is not possessed of 
that harmonious, smooth and symmetri- 
cal outline of face that we call beautiful. 
One of strong feelings and high purpose, 
may have a grand face, an expression 
that wins notice and reverence. You 
may expect the good man;to have a kind 
expression, and as the years go on this kind 
expression will deepen with the growth of 
the goodness in his character. An even, 
harmonious association of the organic 
centres of thought and feeling conduces to 
symmetry of feature and beauty, but in 
persons so constituted there is but a small 
degree of force associated with their 
amiability. They live quietly, passively, 
with an agreeable environment, pursuing a 
routine that calls for no display of energy, 
and makes no trying demand upon intellect 
or integrity. Discipline and trial develop. 
greatness, and the face of such a one 
carries the marks of struggle. 


sBeet Geen Sov 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 

On THE SyLLoGism-—When first initiated 
into the mysteries of the syllogism we are 
irresistibly led to admire the wonderful sim- 
plicity and beauty of reasoning : 
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All M are P; 
All 8 are M; 
Ergo, All S$ are P. 

Admirable! How easy to discover truth ! 
Newton, Locke, Aristotle, and all the rest, 
even Sir William Hamilton himself, could 
have done no better. We feel a thrill of 
confidence in our own genius, and impa- 
tiently look forward to future greatness, 
when it occurs to us to substitute some 
general notion for the above abstract sym- 
bols and renew the test. 


Books are angels of provocation ; 
Eikon Basilike and Magnalia Christi are 
books ; 
And, ergo, angels of provocation. 


Admirable again! Abundantly convinc- 
ing to both Royalist and Puritan! Mather 
himself could not, in his calmest moments, 
have drawn a more logical conclusion, and 
we half marvel at the controversies of the 
learned. Why should Socrates drain the 
cup of hemlock? Why should Jesus suffer 
on Calvary? Why should Galilei kneel to 
abjure his opinion before the Council of In- 
quisitors ? Why should Scotus and Aquinas 
exhaust their dialects in vexed theological 
questions? Why should all Europe waste 
her treasures and spill the blood of her kings 
and queens? All for differences of opinion, 
when all might so easily have been avoided 
had our Edenic primogenitor only applied 
the syllogism and come forth armed with all 
the sciences possible to man, each replete to 
the utmost with transcendent truths ? 

But our admiration for this department of 
logic receives a terrible shock in the next 
test. 


Man is a featherless, apterous biped; 
The anthropoid apes are featherless, ap- 
terous bipeds ; 
And, ergo, the anthropoids apes are men. 


Syilogistic precision again! But the 
evolutionist assures us we are mistaken. 
There is a slight difference between them 
which amounts to an ordinal distinction, 
though science concedes a very near rela- 
tion. Piqued at the result and confident of 
precision in inference we examine the major 
and minor, and lo, the error! Conducting 
the investigation with a rare discrimination 
the whole truth flashes upon us at once like 
an intuition. 


The truth of the conclusion, even when 
justly drawn, depends upon the truth of the 
premises, and the real source of error and 
difference of opinfon lies largely in the 
premises. These latter are generalizations 
from observed facts, whose formation re- 
quire the most analytic and discriminating 
genius. A mere child, by being careful to 
observe a few precautions, ought to make 
inferences with precision, when premises 
are once formed ; but formation of premises 
must be done by induction from facts, which 
is not child’s play. We also see that the 
major premise must be greater than the 
minor. 

We must have learned first that ali 
books are angels of provocation before we 
can infer that any given book is. Knowl- 
edge of truth is not extended in the least. 
If man had known only the syllogism he 
would still be quite infantile in knowledge, 
and would find serious scientific rivals in 
the commonest, barnyard fowl. It is worth 
simply nothing except in applying general 
principles to special cases. It makes no ad- 
vance in the discovery of principles. Conse- 
quently the chief business of intellect lies 
outside of the syllogism. 

Inductive logic is not a part of our sub- 
ject, but, since false premises make false 
inferences, we must call attention to a few 
errors in induction which destroy whatever 
of value belongs to syllogistic deduction. 
Incomplete observation, imperfect analysis, 
and careless statement, are the chief faults 
in fair minds, but a greater defect is pre- 
judice, which throws in a few false precon- 
ceptions as unquestioned facts. Whenever 
a conclusion, justly drawn from well-ascer- 
tained facts, seems to contradict a belief or 
opinion sanctioned by majorities or vener- 
able with antiquity, most men immediately 
suspect error in their premises, and add a 
prejudice or two, until the conclusion is in 
harmony with their previous opinion. 

In conclusion what is more appropriate 
than to ask, Who will wholly confide in the 
syllogism? Who will not attempt to be fair 
and discriminating in induction, and follow 
truth despite preconception and popularity ? 

JOHN W. SHULL. 


~ 
> 





A sounD mind finds no pleasure in the 
weaknesses of others.—F. A. Kemble. 
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PERSONAL. 

Sir Rionarp Burton, whose explorations 
in Africa opened the way to followers like 
Stanley, is reported very dangerously ill, 
neglected and alone, in London lodgings. 
His romantic pilgrimage to Mecca and Elahe- 
dinah in the disguise of a Moslem devotee, 
his journey through Berberah to the Sacred 
City of Harah, where no other infidel foot 
has ever trodden, were but preliminaries to 
the great achievement of his life, the dis- 
covery of Lake Tanganyika. Thisdiscovery 
paved the way for all that has since been 
done in Central Africa, and but for the 
failure of his resources Capt. Burton would 
undoubtedly have reaped much of the honor 
which has gone to others. 


Mr. Jonn B. Herresnorr, of Bristol, 
Rhode Island, is the head of a large ship- 
building firm. He lost his sight when but 
fifteen years old, and for forty-five years has 
been an active business man despite his in- 
firmity. He superintends hundreds of work- 
men, visits every corner of the shipyards, 
-understands a model by feeling it, orders 
alterations and improvements in construc- 
tion, and has built some famous American 
yachts. 

Tue longest-graduated college alumnus in 
this country is Rev. Dr. Herman Halsey, of 
East Wilson, Niagara County, New York. 
He was graduated from Williams in 1811, 
and is ninety-seven years old. 


Miss Avice B. Sane@er is the first woman 
ever employed as a clerk in the White 
House. She is an expert stenographer and 
type-writer. She is about twenty-two or 
twenty-three years old, and a blonde. She 
writes all the President’s personal letters, 
and is secure in his confidence, having been 
his stenographer for over two years.3 

———=3- 0 ——_—__—_—_- 


WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Wuoever desires the good and takes sides 
with it, becomes a magnet to attract good. 

W2HeEN one sees life as man makes it, there 
is nothing left to do but thank God for hav- 
ing made death.— Dumas, fils, corrected. 

Ir is at our own will whether we see in 


the despised stream the refuse of the street, 
or looking deep enough, the image of the 
sky.— Ruskin. 

Tue chief secret of comfort; lies in not suf- 
fering trifles to vex us, and in prudently 
cultivating our undergrowth of small pleas- 
ures, since very few great ones are let on 
long leases. 

Totstor’s new comedy is a criticism upon 
the childish pursuits of society, ‘‘ Such as 
drumming on the piano all day, eating too. 
much, and tight lacing.” 


Waar is a gentleman? Is it not one 
Honestly eating the bread he has won; 
Walking in uprightness, fearing his God, 
Leaving no stain on the path he has trod, 
Caring not whether his coat may be old, 
Prizing sincerity far above gold, 

Recking not whether his hand may be hard,. 
Stretching it boldly to grasp its reward ? 


0 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


He (despairingly)—‘‘I wish I could find 
something to take up my mind.” She (soft- 
ly)—“‘ Try blotting paper.” 

A Goop many people are coming to look 
upon original sin and original packages as 
synonymous. 

Mopern CuivaLry.—Awkward Miss (with 
an umbrella)—‘‘ Beg pardon!” Polite gen- 
tleman—‘“ Don’t mention it. I have another 
eye left.” 

First MesseNcer Bor—‘‘I say, yer there, 
wat fur yer runnin’ down the street just 
now ?” Second Messenger Boy—“‘ Ah, com- 
off. Some bloke guv me a push an’ started 
me a runnin’ an’ I wuz too lazy to stop. 
See?” 

Par (who is being lowered into a well)— 
“* Stop, will ye, Murphy! Oi want to coom 
up again.” 

Murphy (still letting him down)—“ Phat 
for?” 

Pat—“ Oi’ll show ye. Af ye don’t sthop. 
lettin’ me doon Oi’ll cut ther rope!” 

EPITAPH ON A QUAOK, 


He advertised to cure all ills 
That make us blue; 

Disease decamped before his pills, 
And life went, too. 
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ANGER is the most impotent passion 
that accompanies the mind of man; it 
effects nothing it goes about, and hurts 
the man who is possessed by it more than 
any other against whom it is directed.— 
Clarendon. 

SMALL Boy—* Papa, what does ‘ mo- 
notonous’ mean ? Father, wearily— 
“Wait till your mother begins to talk 
dress with your aunt, my boy ; then you'll 
realize the full meaning of the word.” 

Mrs. H.—* Maggie, where do you sup- 
pose you will go if you tell such false- 
hoods ?” Maggie—“ Sure, ma’am, I don’t 
care.; I have friends in ayther place.” 

Brown—* You don’t look well lately, 
Robinson.” Robinson—‘*No. I can’t 
sleep well on account of lung trouble.” 
Brown—“ Nonsense! Your lungs are all 
right!” Robinson—* Yes, mine are ; the 
trouble is with the baby’s.” 

No Use For THEM.—Countryman— 
“Can I sell you a wagon load of apples 
this morning ?” Proprietor—“ No, sir.” 
Countryman—* Why, I supposed this was 
a cider factory.” Proprietor (angrily)— 
“That’s what it is. Jacobs, show this 
man out.” 

LOVELY DAUGHTER—“ Papa, why do 
you object to Mr. De Poor ? Is it not 
better to live in a cottage with one you 
love than to dwell in a palace with one 
you hate ?” “Yes, my dear—very much 
better ; but he hasn’t the cottage.” 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan weually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Women anv Heatra: A Mother’s Hygienic 
Hand Book, etc. By M. Augusta Fair- 
child, M. D. 8vo, pp. 384. Price in 
cloth, $2.50. Published by the author, 
Quincy, Ill. 


The spirit that pervades ‘‘ For Girls” and 
‘* How to be Well,” by the same author, 
appears in this larger work. The motive 
expressed in the statement inscribed in the 
title, ‘‘Guide to the Attainment of True 
Womanhood through Obedience to the Di- 
vine Laws of Woman Nature,” evidently 
was the inspiration of the book. The plan 
adapted is that of a conversation between a 
young woman intelligent and eager to know 
more, named Viola, and a liberal, kindly, 
mannered Doctor who willingly answers 
every question asked as fully as his exper- 
ience and observation permit. 

The book is adapted to the study of young 
women, and it isin their hands it should come 
before marriage. To be sure, such a book 
can be a source of help unspeakable to 
&@ woman in wedlock, but its purpose is pre- 
vention rather than cure of troubles that are 
consequent on the common ignorance of 
physiology and hygiene that married folks 
show. ‘‘ Every woman who acquaints her- 
self with the truths founded in nature, who 
learns and lives the lesson of a high and 
beautiful life, becomes a divinely appointed. 
teacher and liberator of the imprisoned and 
oppressed.” 

This sentiment from the preface we readily 
indorse, and are only too sorry that the 
number to which it applies of women in the 
more privileged ranks of society are so few. 
ELEOTRIGITY IN THE DiskasEs OF Women.— 

By G. Betton Massey, M. D., Physician 

to the Gynecological Department of 

Howard Hospital, etc. Second Edition. 

Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated, pp. 

233. F.8. Davis, Publisher, Philadelphia. 

and London. 

The advancement made during the past 
five years in the application ot electricity to 
the treatment of woman’s diseases has 
broken down most of the opposition and 
prejudice that many eminent surgeons and 
physicians exhibited toward the galvanic 
electrode. Practical results show for them- 
selves and when they are found to be of a 
beneficial nature the most obstinate opinion 
must yield. When, as cases reported in 
this book prove, relief and cure may be 
obtained without resort to the knife and 
its dreadful accompaniments, to say noth- 
ing of the manipulation and exposure, it is 
demonstrated that the electric battery is 
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boon to which the qualifying term provi- 
dential many grateful women are ready to 
add. 

Dr. Masson’s book is an excellent compen- 
dium of the subject. Its explanations of 
the apparatus employed, the effectsof weak 
and strong currents, the methods of treat- 
ment, etc., are condensed but clear, so that 
as a handbook for the busy practitioner it 
has ao superior in print. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


‘Tae Naxep Trurs. By William Williams. 
New York. Pages 64. 


A view of society, eageenty ie life of 
the working members of it. Mr. Williams 
analyzes the causes of the vice and crime 
and discontent that are so conspicuous 
everywhere, and emphasizes the truth re- 
garding popular greed, intemperance, ex- 
travagance, jealousy, ignorance and obsti- 
uacy Being a worki an the author dis- 
cusses the different questions that he takes 
up from a workingman’s point of view, yet 
his statements are remarkably free from the 
prejudice and invidiousness that becloud 
the vision of the average mechanic. He is 
more earnest in his demand for honesty and 
upright dealing in all departments, than de- 
sirous of any privile or “rights,” and 
shows how the troubles of the laboring clas- 
ses are largely due to to their own indiscre- 
tions. Mr. Williams is no doctrinnaire; his 
little book is a practical exhortation. 


Tue Keynore oF THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
By T. Dewitt Talmage, D. D. 


An address that should appeal to the good 
of avery class. The ‘‘ key note” seems to 
be united endeavor on the part of all our dest 
people to suppress the use of the liquid poi- 
son that produces such wide-spread ruin 
in the land. It is moral suasion that must 
do the work, according to Dr. Talmage, 
backed by the best people. Yes, the main 
reason, as we have urged, a hundred times, 
for the prevalence of the drink evil is the 
indifference of our best people to its ravages. 
Price, 5 cents. J. N. Stearns, agent, New 
York. 


Mepioat Direcrory or THE Ciry or New 
Yorx. Published under the auspices of 
the Medical Society of the County of New 
York. No. 5. 

Object to neg the profession and public 


with a complete list of the legally qualified 
physicians practicing in New York City ; 


besides other information re 
tals, medical regulations, medi 
etc., ete. 


to hospi- 
colleges, 


Tue Two Invirations. A Temperance Con- 
cert Exercise. By Thos. K. Thompson. 


“The Two Invitations” comprise ‘‘ The 
Gospel” and ‘‘The Saloon,” in 16 octavo 
pages, containing responsive readings, reci- 
tations, part pieces, and several selections of 
music, both words and notes being given. 
It is specially suited for Sunday-school or 
church service, and also for any temperance 
organization. Price 5 cents; 60 cents per 


dozen. J. N. Stearns, Agent, New York. 


Wao Mave rue New Testament? The Re- 
jected Books. The Council of Nice. -The 
Canon of Scripture. By H. L. Hastings, 
Editor of The Christian, Boston. No. 9 
Anti-Infidel Library. 


A pamphlet of 31 pages, in which are 
summarized the leading points of Christian 
doctrine as relating specially to the three 
categories named in the title. The Anti-In- 
fidel Library is designed to present Christian 
evidence in readable and inexpensive form 
adapted to the masses, and the numbers so 
Hed published have obtained wide circu- 

ion. 


Remarks oN HyperrroPHy AND ATROPHY OF 
Tissvz. By G. Frank Lydston, M. D., 
Chicago. 


A brief consideration of the physiological 
and pathological causes of these conditions. 
The author carefully defines these causes 
and is to be credited with differential clear- 
ness of exposition. 


Mrs. Partineton’s New Grip Sack. Filled 
with Fresh Things. By Mrs. Partington 
(B. P. Shillaber). No. 85 of the Red Cover 
Series. Published by J. 8. Ogilvie, New 
York. 


To read somewhat more of the wise or 
otherwise sayings of the long ago highly 
distinguished old lady, and to meet the 
frisky Ike again will be welcome to many 
who had the pleasure of an early acquain- 
tance with the inseparable pair. e author 
- us a view of the verbiferous old lady 

the unexpected character of a traveler, 
and outdoes Marcus Twainus in the unique 
ean, of her humor. Aside, we won- 
er that we have not heard from this quaint 
author the past ten years. Doessuch humor 
easily exhaust the imagination? 
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SCRAMBLING FOR_ IT, 

Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of Pears’ Soap, which only illustrates 
how necessary it becomes to all people who have once. tried it and discovered its 
merits. Some who ask for it have to contend for it in a more serious way, and that | 
too in drug stores, where all sorts of vile and inferior soaps, represented as ‘‘ just 7 
as good,” are urged upon them as substitutes, But there is nothing ‘‘justas | 
good,” and they can always get the genuine Pears’ Soap if they will be as persist-. 
ent.as are these urchins. 
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ACES: 


A Complete Manual of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy for the People. 


All claim to know something of How te Read Character, but very few understand 
all the Signs of Character as shown in the Head and Face, The subject is one of 
great importance, and in this work the authors, Prof. Nelson Sizer, the phrenological examiner 
at the rooms of Fowler & Wells Co, and Dr. H. 3S. Drayton, the editor of the Péreno/ogica: 

, have considered it from a practical standpoint, and the -ubject is so simplified as to 

of great interest and easily understood. ‘fhe book is cheaper than any of the popular libraries, 

containing 200 large octavo pages, with 200 illustrations, with more reading than in 

two ordinary volumes that sell at $1.50. - Price, popular edition, 40 cts. in paper covers; extra 
on heavy paper, extra cloth, $1.00 


NEW PHYSIOGNOMY; 
OR SICNS OF CHARACTER 


As manifested in Temperament, and External Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Divine. 


By SAMUEL R. WELLS. 


Large t2mo, 768 pp. With more than 1,000 Engravings, Heavy Clo,, Price $5.00, 

A comprehensive, thorough, and practical work, in which all that is known on the subject 
treated is systematized, explained, illustrated and applied. Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful ulation, but a consistent and well considered system of Character-reading, 
based on the established truths of HS lorie | and Phrenology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. It is no abstraction, but something to be made use- 
ful ; something to be practiced by everybody and in all places, and make an efficient help in 
that noblest of all studies—the study of man, It is readily understood and as readily applied. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER: 


An Illustrated Hand-Book of Phrenology and Physiognomy, for the 
. use of Students and Examiners; with a descriptive chart 
for marking, and upwards of 170 Engravings, 
Price, post-paid, in muslin $i.25; in paper, $1.00. 

One who wishes to get a practical knowledge of Phreno! d Physi in the short- 
est possible time, and wichant burdening his mind with seen fsa will find this 
just the work he needs. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO0., Publishers, 
775 Broadway, New York. 
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